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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to ‘be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0! 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 

be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover is a salute to the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Girl Scouts. More than a million members of the Girl 
Scout organization celebrated the thirty-fifth birthday of Girl 
Scouting, March 12, 1947, by rededicating themselves to their 
ideal of a better citizenship for the building of a better world. 


Carleton M. Fisher who combines the qualities of heart 
and mind that make a great relief worker, writes from Buda- 
pest on The Conquest of Fear. This article, at once both 
stark and tender, illustrates more than any subtle propaganda 
would the very great need for unstinted support of the relief 
work being done in Hungary by Fisher and his colleague, 
Ilona Kozsza, under the auspices of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Service Committees. Reprints of The Conquest of Fear 
have been made available by the Literature Commission and 
may be had in quantity by writing to 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Massachusetts. 


Henri M. Deas, religious editor of The Boston Chronicle, 
Negro weekly, has some interesting things to say on The Negro 
and Anti-Semitism. 


Helen M. Runkle, a member of the Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester, mother church of American Univer- 
salist churches, writes a practical and most interesting account 
of Building a Junior Choir. 


Arthur Peacock wrote the third of his series on con- 
temporary English life bundled up in his overcoat and 
hunched over his typewriter in a heatless room. This dispatch 
on Candlelights and the Crisis came to us by airmail while 
England was still buried in unprecedented snowdrifts. 


Myrta B. Robinson (Mrs. Clement F. Robinson) a member 
of the Social Action Commission and Chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women’s Social Action Committee, has 
pertinent and practical suggestions for churchmen in A 
Modern Approach to the Alcohol Problem. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy’s story I Told You So has a point 
which will be immediately felt by all children from eight to 
eighty. You will chuckle and then perhaps you will pray, 
“Tord be merciful to me a sinner.” 


OO 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital 
servant of Universalism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your 
dear ones as you direct. 


“T give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ ys 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for 
any further information you desire. 
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Seed For The Sower 


1. a sad little Hungarian village, destitute, hard 
L working farmers turned from. their hollow seed 
bins and looked hopelessly at their war ravaged fields. 
They had sent their leaders to implore the government 
for seed but there was not enough seed to go around 
and so the delegation came home empty handed. Bitter 
January and stormy February passed. March came to 
Hungary but there was no joy in the approach of 
spring for these long suffering folk; only the prospect 
of a little more warmth with a little less hardship to be 
followed by another hungry winter. 

All this has changed. The farmers joyously are 
preparing their fields and soon, they will be plant- 
jing precious seeds in those fields. Why? Because of 
your support of the Unified Appeal and the Service 


Committee work of Carleton Fisher and his associate, 
the native Hungarian woman, Ilona Kazsza. Your Com- 
mittee, on March 4, cabled directly to Carl Fisher in 


Budapest, one thousand dollars which will buy seed for 
-his farming village of fifteen hundred people. 

In his letter recommending this project, Carl said, 
‘This will mean life itself to these people.” This, it 
vill indeed; for it means not only “seed for the sower” 
mut also “bread to the eater” next year. And when 
vinter comes to the plains of Hungary once more, it 
vill not strike terror into the hearts of the fathers and 
nothers, for in their frugal bins there will be seed safely 
}tored away for future planting. : 

Our joy in acting as your agent to make possible 
jhis help for fifteen hundred men, women and little 
hildren in the area of stricken Hungary where Carl 
‘isher represents us, brings to mind Paul’s lyric grati- 
ude to his Corinthian friends for their contribution to 
he needy Christians of his day. “Now He that minis- 
ereth seed to the sower both minister bread for your 


For One Hungarian Village 


food, and multiply your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits of your righteousness.” 

Paul, good preacher that he was, could not, of 
course, let the matter go with only a blessing. He had 
to add a solemn admonition; “and increase the fruits of 
your righteousness.” Aye, there’s a thought that should 
reduce our pride to proper proportions; three parts 
humility and one small pinch of pride. 

It is true that seed for this village will light up 
the eyes of farmer fathers with joy and renewed con- 
fidence. It will bring hope to the hearts of mothers, 
and unrestrained joy to the eager minds of children. 
It is true that in this region, men, women, and children 
have been clothed or are being clothed in garments 
collected and shipped to Hungary by devoted Univer- 
salists and Unitarians. Universalists alone shipped 
between three and four tons of clothing to the New 
York Warehouse in January and February. Univer- 
salists made it possible for Fisher to import into Hun- 
gary two tons of foodstuffs in midwinter. It is true 
that clothing shipments have been going steadily into 
Hungary. One ship carried our goods out on January 
24, another on February 17. Earlier shipments pre- 
ceded these. When all has been said, however, these 
are but small things; taken together, they are but a 
tiny drop in a great ocean of human suffering. 


But every drop helps. Now our business is to in- 
crease our help; make that help a steady stream of 
supply for those to whom our minister, Carleton Fisher, 
ministers. We ought not to need the solemn words of 
ex-President Hoover to realize that a hungry world is 
so dangerous a world that every individual person in 
well-fed, well-clothed, America must give to the last 
and utmost limit of his sacrificial ability. As liberal 
Christians, however, our reasons for giving are not 
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merely prudential. As liberals, we have always been 
a people under constraint of the great truth that faith 
must be justified by works. We are agreed that, “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God is this to visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction.” 

The giving of seed for Hungarian farmers is wise, 
fundamental relief of far reaching consequence. It is, 
however, but a beginning. Mr. Fisher is now working 
out another project which we will announce soon. It 
will also be of a fundamental nature. It will cost 
several times the amounts we have spent thus far. So 
we need more money and we need it now. Give gener- 
ously, give sacrificially to your Service Committee fund 
for the relief of human misery. And then, after you 
have done your part, go out and get gifts for this work 
from. your Hungarian American friends. If you don’t 
know any in your city, go search them out. There are 
thousands of fine Americans of Hungarian origin in this 
country. They will help if you tell them the story of 
what we are trying to do for the afflicted people of their 
ancestral homeland. The size and importance of this 
Hungarian mission of mercy is limited only by the 
vision, the devotion, and the energy of American Uni- 
versalist lay folk. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians is become Fisher’s 
Epistle to the Universalists: “Now He that ministereth 
seed to the sower, both minister bread for YOUR food, 
and multiply YOUR seed sown, AND INCREASE 
THE FRUIT OF YOUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


THINK THIS OVER 


HINK this over, 
sand three hundred sixty calories daily, 
Marseille, the average is two thousand one hundred 


Americans consume three thou- 
while in 


forty-nine, and in Paris, two thousand two hundred 
seventy-five. In Hungary, the daily caloric level has 
dropped as Jow as seven hundred eighty. 


PLAN BOOK SECTION ON BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING OF UNIVERSALISM 

O well received has been the fourth section of the 

current Universalist Church Plan Book that a 
reprint edition of twenty-five thousand copies is now 
on the press. This section, which deals with the Cru- 
sade For a Better Understanding of Universalism, was 
first chosen for distribution by the Massachusetts 
Ten-Ten Program of Advance. The Ten-Ten Com- 
mittee led off with an edition of ten thousand and the 
Five Year Program Committee of the Universalist 
Church ordered fifteen thousand for distribution to all 
our churches. 

The new edition of this useful pamphlet which car- 
ries an attractive two color cover may be had by 
writing to the offices of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention or to Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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HELP GEORGE DO IT FOR ST, LAWRENCE 


EORGE EZRA HUNTLEY has been on this earth 
somewhere in the neighborhood of three score and 
ten years. He stands straight, six feet up from the earth. 
He looks out at the world from kindly eyes and with a 
genial smile. He has boundless enthusiasm for all 
Christian causes, and a godlike De with his 
weaker, younger brethren. 
In short, George Ezra Huntley is one of fine hardest 


working and most effective of our younger ministers. — 


After a long career as a parish parson, college teacher, 
religious educator, and money raiser for starving 
children after World War I, the sun is still high and it 
is but midafternoon for “Uncle George.” For the past 
year he has been engaged in raising an extra hundred 
thousand dollars for the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University. Zealously he has journeyed up 
and down among our people for this most important 


project. Now, he is nine-tenths of the way toward the 
goal. He wants to finish the job, to put the fund well 


over the top before we go to the General Assembly at 
St. Lawrence next September. So now is the time for 
all of us to give an extra special “Heave-Ho” to this 
business of a better endowment for our School at St. 
Lawrence. 

Every church and every individual Universalist 
who has ever been served by a faithful minister gradu- 
ated from St. Lawrence owes something to the School. 
The future of our church and the cause of Christian 
liberalism depends on adequate support for our theo- 
logical schools. 

Read the story of the St. Lawrence Theological 
School fund raising project on our back page. Read it 
and respond. If you have “responded”, “Come again” 
or, if that is impossible, do a bit of missionary work. 
Get another Universalist who has not yet given to 
make a contribution to the fund. 

Real Universalists are not the kind of people who 
sit back and say, “Let George Do It.” Our George Ezra | 
is engaged in a great work for Universalism at a time | 
of life when many another man takes his ease in Zion. | 
He needs your help. We say, “Come on, Let’s Help| 
George Do It!” 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


The word Lent came originally from an old Anglo} 
Saxon term meaning long. The pre-Easter fast coming) 


in the period when the days were lengthening, Lent 


gradually came to be the designation given this period. 


in the church year. 
* * * * 


The Massachusetts Ten-Ten Program of Advance: 


keeps right on advancing. 
*% * * * 


The salvation of the world begins with you. 
x * * * 


Fill your church pew every Sunday during Lent. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


The Conquest of Fear 


Carleton M. Fisher 


From the heart of suffering Europe where cour- 
ageous men and women of goodwill have fought 
the terror of deliberate Nazi brutality and now 
fight the stalking horror of starvation and fear, 
Carleton Fisher sends this message straight to i A 


the hearts of all Americans 


l CAME into a room so dimly lighted that at first it 
was difficult to discern what was there. All that I 
knew at that moment was that this was the correct 
address, and it was here that we had come to in- 
vestigate a case of need. In the few moments it took 
for our eyes to become adjusted to the comparative 
darkness, I could hear the soft whimpering of someone 
—it sounded like a woman. And I could hear the quiet 
moving about of what might have been elves, but later 
appeared as children. When I looked into the father’s 
eyes, so large and black as coal, there was in them the 
unmistakable mark of fear. The mother had hidden 
her face. And the children huddled together in the 
corner like a brood of chicks. I felt as though I stood 
before them, a messenger of doom rather than an 
ambassador of goodwill. 

On a cold night, anxious to get inside out of the wind 
and snow, I had knocked on the door till my knuckles 
were sore. That someone was at home I knew, for 
there was a light inside and I had glimpsed a window- 
curtain being cautiously pulled aside. It was only when 
I called again the next day, when the sun was high in 
the sky, that the door was opened to me. 

With a colleague, I was walking one evening down 
a well-lighted street in Amsterdam. We had enjoyed 
a delightful meal and were on our way to a committee 
meeting. I was interested to note that every time we 
turned a corner, my friend unconsciously glanced back 
up the street. When I jokingly asked him who was 
chasing us, he turned on me with a furious look, half 
shamed, half-angry with me for having noticed. 

One does not cast off the mantle of fear readily or 
quickly when one has worn it such a long time. The 
backward glance on rounding a street-corner, the 
2autious look up and down the road before venturing 
out, the nervous start at the ringing of the doorbell; 
these are things that had become second-nature to 
nany Europeans who were able to step forth, however 
alteringly, into the new day of liberation. They repre- 
sent a pattern of behavior that for them insured survival 
n the fearful world of yesterday, or at least gave them 
. fifty-fifty chance. And only as these men and women 
yecome immersed in the creative tasks of reconstruction 
md the building of a new life, are these vestigial 
emains of a former pattern of life being sloughed off. 

Of what had they been afraid, these men and 
vomen who developed such intricate patterns of 
lefensive behavior? 

Broadly speaking, they were afraid of the power 
hat oppressed them, an unpredictable, insane kind of 
1ower that cast a terrible shadow over all of life. More 
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specifically, their fear extended to nearly all persons, 
even to members of their own families, and to almost 
everything outside of themselves. It was to feel that 
one was simply at the mercy of a completely hostile and 
brutal world. “I never knew when I went to bed at 
night whether or not I would see the light of day.” 

Who could ever hope to comprehend the satanic 
terror that stalked by night and rested not even till 
mid-day? It was not to be understood, and those who 
unleashed it intended that it should not be understood. 
For what we cannot understand, we fear! 

I have talked with a number of valiant underground 
workers and resistance fighters in many parts of Europe. 
They represented that small minority of the people 
who, because of superior training and political educa- 
tion, did understand the Nazi terror and were not 
afraid of it. Indeed, so many were ready to lay down 
their lives in the warfare against it, the world will never 
know how many martyred dead lie unremembered and 
unhonored in Europe's tragic soil! 

Not that these anti-Nazis weren’t continually 
anxious. To the contrary, they lived on their “nerves” 
—constantly anxious about their comrades, anxious 
about the success of their respective missions, anxious 
about every provision made for secrecy, anxious about 
the dependability of contacts with persons in important 
and strategic positions. They were anxious for their 
very lives. Not that they were afraid to die, but be- 
cause they realized that the resistance forces couldn't 
afford to lose a single member. 

To understand, is to conquer fear. To see clearly 
the nature of that which threatens, to pierce through 
the dark curtain of terror and know that which moves 
behind it, to tear down with determined effort the 
seemingly impenetrable wall of unknowing and to per- 
ceive the truth at last; this in great measure, is to 
conquer fear] 

During one of my first visits to a home for deserted 
and orphaned children in Budapest, a good part of two 
hours was spent in holding on my lap a little flaxen- 
haired girl of four years, who wept softly all the while 
I held her and who looked at me with a look of infinite 
reproach when I had to put her down. The nurse 
attendant told me that this little girl was “new”, only a 
few days removed from the streets where she was found 
wandering about. She did not play and talk during the 
day as the other children did. She went about, from 
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room to room, as though she knew she were lost. And 
only in the warm security of her bed at night would 
she talk softly to herself and sing herself to sleep. 

Six weeks later when I had occasion to visit this 
same home, I was naturally anxious to see my sad-eyed 
four-year old. But what a change those few weeks had 
wrought! More to please me, I think, than anything 
else, she sat on my lap for a few minutes. For now she 
belonged, and she was eager to join the others in their 
play. It was sheer delight to see her shout and sing 
with the rest. 

“Love casteth out fear!” The warm affection of a 
nurse, a teacher and a cook, as well as the spontaneous 
friendship of other children, had taken this tiny tot by 
the hand, and she was no longer afraid. 


To know Love is to conquer fear. One needs the 
warm companionship of loyal hearts when one ventures 
forth into the unknown. To face life hand in hand with 
another and to share with another the vicissitudes and 
dilemmas of life, to have the sense of belonging, of 
being a significant and needed member of the social 
group, to know the warmth of human fellowship and 
realize the faith and confidence that others have placed 
in one; this looms large in the conquest of fear! 

While the hunger winter of 1944-45 in Holland was 
taking its toll of human life, a respected merchant of 
Rotterdam watched his three children grow weaker, 
more pale and sickly. He came home, day after day, 
with little or nothing for his family to eat, there to find 
his wife weeping tears of desperation. Their food 
ration was not sufficient to feed them even if it were 
possible to secure it. 

Looking back on that terrifying time, this merchant 
said to me, “In those days, the look of my children was 
almost too much for me. I did my best to get food for 
them, but every night when I came home, sometimes 
after a long and fruitless walk into the country, I was 
afraid of what might have happened during the day. 
They were so weak. But I always knew that God 
would not desert us, and He didn’t!” 


To trust God, is to conquer fear! To trust in the 
loving care of a Father who will never desert His chil- 
dren, to be aware in every situation of that within one’s 
self which is indestructible and unconquerable because 
it is of God, to rest in the faith that God helps those 
who valiantly struggle with life’s problems and that He 
never fails to renew one’s strength when the going is 
tough, to rely on the purposeful on-going of all life and 
to know that each difficulty overcome and every good 
achieved is a victory for God and man; this is indeed 
to put fear to rout and to find joy in living! 

One of the reports from Germany to the secretariat 
of the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom speaks of “a thick fog which is 
covering the soil of Germany and which must be blown 
away by the wind of a restored international inter- 
course. 

It can truly be said that for great masses of Europe’s 
peoples the uncertainties and seeming hopelessness of 
their situation has produced a “thick fog” of fear. Like 
the lost four-year old waif, they are walking about as 
though they knew they were lost. The arbitrary up- 
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rooting of populations and transfer from one area to 
another can only intensify the fear of the future. A 
Polish farmer, newly settled on a farm in eastern Ger- 
many is heard to say, “Last year, this farm belonged to 
a German. Now it is mine. Who's will it be next?” 

In this larger area of human relationships, the same 
factors apply as in the more intimate, personal relation- 
ships. There is need of understanding. The suspicions 
and latent antagonisms which threaten Europe's real 
reconstruction can only be destroyed through greater 
understanding on the people's level, among peasants as. 
well as prime ministers. There is need of love. The 
war-ravaged nation, like the orphaned child, needs the 
sense of belonging. It needs the warm friendship of 
fellow-states and the feeling of genuine mutuality which 
only a vital international association can give. There 
is need of faith in God. The trust in good men, however 
noble in stature and well-intentioned, becomes suicidal 
in the age we have now entered. Unless the worlds’ 
peoples look to Him who first created man, and seek to 
realize in dead earnest the basic reality which is the 
Human Family, this “thick fog” of fear will be trans- 
muted into a radio-active pall which shall all but end 
the human adventure. 

If man would conquer fear, then let him seek under- 
standing, let him know love, and let him trust God! 


Budapest, February 7, 1947. 


You can make her smile by giving now to the Unified 
Appeal for our European Relief work in Hungary. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE} 


The Negro and Anti-Semitism 


Henri M. Deas 


ECENTLY there has been an alarming increase of 
anti-Semitism among Negroes in this country. 

One would hardly surmise that our people who have 
been subjected to so much oppression and racial dis- 
crimination would permit themselves to hate the mem- 
bers of any other group. Perhaps it would seem rather 
that we would be most inclined to labor for tolerance 
and good-will among all people. Fortunately, it is true 
for the most part that the masses of my people are not 
excessively hate-conscious toward any other group. 
There is, however, a deeply in-grown bitterness among 
them which reflects itself in suspicion, skepticism and 
smouldering antagonism toward members of the white 
majority. This feeling of deep-rooted unrest running 
through the length and breadth of the broad Negro 
masses of America is depicted by some sociologists as 
the natural result of the historical insult, constant 
abuse and ever-recurring racial indignities suffered by 
them. There is a difference, however, between this 
feeling and that which reflects itself against the Jewish 
minority. The feeling against white gentiles is cumu- 
lative, long-conditioned, and possessed of a kind of 
atural impatience. What Negroes feel in excess of 
his toward Jews, however, is the positive and direct 
esult of promulgated shibboleth, and coined epithet 
ade to order for the given economic circumstance and 
roductive only of an unfounded, and unnatural hate. 
f late, Negroes who live, especially in some of our 
ajor cities on the eastern seaboard have been directly 
ffected by the inspired wave of Jew hatred which 
eems to be sweeping over the North. In poverty- 
tricken crowded-tenement, Negro ghettoes of these 
ities, Jewish landlords, rent collectors, and shopkeepers 
asily become the specific objects of fear and distrust to 
e gullible and ignorant. Naturally, the hundreds of 
ousands of tons of cleverly printed anti-Semitic 
ropaganda being run-off daily by America’s hate-mills 
ave doubtlessly influenced Negroes as well as white 
entile Americans. As domestics, as factory workers, 
d as common laborers, Negroes have alongside of 
eir fellow white workers become wholly liable to the 
rt of propaganda which is deliberately calculated to 
ivide American labor. 

It is interesting also t6 note that whenever the 
lidarity of the broad masses of the American people 
pears most compact on any given issue affecting their 
mediate interests, there is always one tactic which is 
rtain to be used to divide them. It is the familiar 
ait of Jew-baiting. Recently in Massachusctts the 
ost clever tenet of strategy used against the passage 
the Fair Employment Practices Act was Jew-baiting. 
e bill before it’s passage was commonly referred to 
the opposition as the “Jew Bill” despite the fact 
at it was wholly supported by the major Protestant, 
egro, Roman Catholic and labor groups in the Com- 
onwealth. 

For anyone who is familiar with the activities of 
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Ku Kluzers, Talmagites, and native American “hatri- 
ots” it is probably no exaggeration to say that some 
Americans who were Adolf Hitler’s greatest sympa- 
thizers are still going strong. Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Alabama Negroes will tell you that these people not 
only agreed with the Nazi racial theories; but that they 
probably taught Hitler more effective ideas about deal- 
ing with the subject than he might ever have possessed. 
When in Mein Kampf, Der Fuhrer revealed the 
plank of anti-Semitism as indispensible in the formation 
of his “new order” there were native Americans who 
shouted for joy. They are still shouting. They fool- 
ishly believe that they are heroes in the struggle. Little 
do they know that they too must become the ultimate 
victims of a ruthless strategy of hate which proposes 
to win its way in the world by setting race against race; 
faith against faith; and brother against brother. The 
end of this strategy has been proved disastrous. There 
are probably millions of destitute, deflated, war-ridden, 
Germans and other fascist-minded peoples of Europe 
who now willingly testify that such was the strategy 
which made it happen there. In the un-democratic - 
lunterlands of America there are also hundreds of 


. thousands of American Negroes who have alread 
g 


learned that, “it can happen here.” What further testi- 
mony is needed to arouse the conscience of freedom- 
loving, self-respecting, Americans? For my people to 
be influenced by the cunning whisperers of Jew-hatred 
is both stupid and suicidal. 

Fortunately many colored Americans are rapidly 
discovering that invariably the same individuals who 
will conspire with them against Jews will at the same 
time conspire with some other group against Negroes. 
The insidious guile of the anti-Semitic, anti-Negro and 
anti-democratic hate-monger who artfully works his 
way among the innocent and the unsuspecting becomes 
more and more obvious. The artful duplicity of the 
racket, which is his treacherous game, he has learned at 
the feet of the devil; and it goes without further saying 
that the devil is by no means Cead. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Use of gas fuel in Moscow in the last four months 
has risen two and.a half times, thanks to a new natural 
gas pipeline, longest in the Soviet Union, which extends 
for more than five hundred miles and has to cross one 
hundred rivers, lakes and marshes.: Six new com- 
pressor stations have been completed, and the line is 
expected soon to furnish one million, three hundred and 
fifty thousand cubic meters daily. (WP) 


* * * 
> Cuba’s National Training School of Co-operation is 
now under the Ministry of Agriculture, which gives it 
aid with monthly salaries, technical help, and adequate 


quarters. (WP) 
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Building a Junior Choir 


Helen M. Runkle 


If your department of religious education is seeking a project which can 
be thrilling, progressive, challenging, and productive of worthwhile results, 
it should consider building a Junior Choir. 


JUNIOR Choir may have its genesis among the 

young people themselves. With this sort of birth, 
a choir is running strong in a short time. In our case, 
since I was director of music, only my co-operation was 
needed. When the choir is formed by the department 
of religious education however, the first procedure is to 
get a leader in whom the qualities of efficiency and 
loyalty are of equal importance. A leader may be ever 
so efficient, but if, after she establishes a rehearsal hour, 
she treats her engagement lightly, cancels it, or post- 
pones it for selfish reasons, the youngsters will lose 
interest and the choir soon will disintegrate. On the 
other hand, a leader may be regular in attendance, but 
lack proper musical skill, or ability to maintain discip- 
line enough to secure musical results, or both, and the 
choir will suffer. If a trained musician is not available 
to direct the choir, someone should be found who enjoys 
music and young people, who can sing, and who will 
devote herself and enough time to the project, ready to 
receive with open ears and mind the aid which can be 
secured from many sources. 

Before the first rehearsal, the director should plan 
both a general and a specific program of music to be 
learned over a period of weeks. It will be of especial 
benefit to the quality of the singing, if the director 
studies one or two books on church music and choir 
directing, such as Church Music and Worship by Karl 
Harper, and Choir and Chorus Directing by F. W. 
Wodell. A few minutes spent in each rehearsal on 
simple exercises for breathing and tone production on 
different vowel sounds will bring satisfying results. 

A good hymn book, like the Beacon Song and Serv- 
ice Book, or The New Hymnal for American Youth, 
provides adequate material to start with. In fact, each 
of these books contains a wealth of good hymns and 
folk tunes with words adapted to religious use. Many 
of the unfamiliar hymns are worth singing as anthems. 
Thus introduced, these hymns may be used in the 
church school congregational singing, where the leader- 
ship of the Junior Choir will stimulate the entire school. 

In all religious music, words are of extreme im- 
portance. As one writer has said, “Music gives wings 
to words.’ In the liberal church, the words of the 
hymns should be consistent with the principles of 
belief. They should stimulate emotions of reverence, 
praise, thanksgiving, aspiration, and meditation, and 
disregard supplication for merey for man in his un- 
worthiness, and expressions of relief from responsibility 
through Christ-purchased salvation. 

Almost all hymns to be learned should be read 


aloud by the Junior Choir, and content and unfamiliar ~ 


words explained; for example, in a Thanksgiving hymn 
are found these two lines: 
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“For gold which the mine and the furrow 
To delver and husbandman yield.” 


Not many ten-year-olds who live on a rock-bound 
coast are acquainted with a furrow or a husbandman, 
or the poetic name of a digger. A little explanation 
breathes life into the hymn, and enthusiasm in the 
singing. 

If words are important, they are important to the 
listener as well as to the performer, and clear enuncia- 
tion of consonants should be sought after to make the 
words intelligible. Final ts, ds, and ses, and initial 
4s, hs, gs, etc. should be emphasized. In teaching new 
music, it is helpful to use the do re mi system of the 
public schools. Thus, many children are awakened to 
the real usefulness of the school’s instruction. 

In the hymn books are found responses, or hymns 
which can be used as responses after the prayer. Both 
of the books mentioned above deserve long and fre- 
quent study by directors seeking new and appropriate 
music for young choirs. Publishers send sample copies 
of music written especially for junior or treble choirs, 
and dealers are always ready with suggestions. Dr. 
Davison of Harvard has said, “The Junior Choir may 
be an important addition to church music educatio 
provided the music be of uniformly high quality. It is 
an educational truth many times proved, that childre 
will sing, and will love to sing, and will listen attentivel 
to good music quite as readily as to bad. If only w 
could once and for all persuade ourselves that childre 
do not see through the eyes nor hear through the ear 
of grown-ups. A child’s musical taste is a blank pag 
whereon anything may be inscribed. His capacity fow 
appreciation is far more sensitive and plastic tha 
ours, which is thickly set about with prejudice and 
association.” He continues, “Those, who would offe 
better music to the Sunday School need not be in thi 
least concerned that the child does not intellectually 
grasp to the full the significance of the music he hears 
nor that he is unable to’ take part expertly in th} 
musical exercises of the session. To quote from Fulle 
Maitland, ‘each of us can realize that in early life wi 


were often impressed by things inherently big that wi 
could not at once appreciate or apprehend, and thes# 
kinds of impressions, like acquired tastes, are very ap. 
to remain with us through life, being strengthened, no 
weakened, as knowledge grows from more to more.’| 

Next to your own good hymn book, I believe tha 
the greatest help in securing good music comes fro! 
participating in a Junior Choir Festival. A few yeai 
ago, the American Unitarian Association invited Un 
versalist Junior Choirs to take part in their festival 
and our church accepted the invitation. It has prove 
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Robes add dignity which children like. Here, the 
Gloucester Junior Choir practices the processional. 


an inspiring project. In the first place, the music is 
)selected by a competent committee from a wide field 
of composition, ranging from folk songs, plain chants, 
and carols, to music by famous composers such as 
Bach, Cesar Franck, Dvorak, the Russians, Kopolyoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, and the modern 
Vaughan Williams. In the second place, there are held 
{conferences of the directors to discuss points of rhythm 
and interpretation under the chairmanship of the 
festival leader, a professional musician. Printed sug- 
tgestions are sent to all directors. The project thus 
icomes clearly under the department of religious educa- 
tion for both the young folks and their adult leader. 
As with the leader, the two qualifications of effi- 
ciency and loyalty are of equal importance, so with the 
hildren dual types of benefits are to be derived, 
amely, social and educational. The term “social” in- 
cludes, besides pleasant fellowship, character building. 
Usually the children come to rehearsal directly from 
ithe school-room, where they have spent five hours of 
ithe day under strict discipline and so there should be in 
ithe rehearsal a sense of freedom, of joy in singing, and 


Cookies help mightily to promote this larger fellowship 
jsefore the business of a rehearsal starts. 

Y While enjoying freedom, the children must also be 
teminded of consideration for each other. No one child 
fran be allowed “the floor” for any length of time. In 
Gwo-part singing, one part must be patiently quiet 
Gwhile the other.rehearses. Regularity in attendance 
it rehearsals and performances must be emphasized as 
, matter of good for the whole. In the process of 
rganization, writes Mr. Harper, “a personal letter 
hould be sent to the parents of all the Junior children, 
tating the nature and purpose of the organization, 
aviting the children to become members, and urging 
he parents to support the effort by sending their sons 
nd daughters regularly to the rehearsals and to any 
ublic service in which the choir may engage. This 
ast factor will probably have greater influence for 
uccess or failure than any other except the qualifica- 
ions of the director. The parents should be led to 
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think of this as definite educational work, requiring and 
deserving regular and punctual attendance of the chil- 
dren as fully as the public schools themselves. Irregu- 
larity im attendance should be regarded as a reason to 
drop any member from the roster of the choir.” 

I ask the children to keep the rehearsal hour in- 
violate, not to allow dentist appointments or any other 
activity not absolutely necessary to be arranged for 
that time. Sometimes reference to the attendance 
record which I quietly keep, will stabilize the intentions 
of a back-slider. The leader should have the program 
of the rehearsal hour definitely arranged, so that there 


may be no pauses when irrelevant activities or con- 


versation may arise. After all, regard for these points 
is all a matter of character building. A child will meet 
restraint soon enough in life, and the church should 
respect its opportunity to prepare him to meet it, free 
from the feeling of frustration. 

Interest must be re-awakened every now and then 
in various ways. Preparation for the Junior Choir 
Festival is the most potent stimulus; the children look 
forward to the trip to Boston, and all the songs learned 
for this occasion can be used at home. This idea is 
sustained by Mr. Harper who says, “In general, it is 
well to keep a junior choir at work on complete pro- 
grams, children’s cantatas, services of worship and so 
forth. This gives continuity to the work and maintains 
interest at a high pitch.” Sometimes the choir learns 
secular folk songs to sing at a church or church school 
function. Once in a while, an operetta may be re- 
hearsed and produced with great enthusiasm. Singing 
occasionally in the regular church service carries great 
weight with the Juniors. This can be a very dignified 
performance when they sing either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with the adult choir. There are some beautiful 
anthems written and arranged for junior and adult 
choirs together, especially’ for the Christmas and 
Easter seasons. Hymns for which a descant has been 
written, or hymns which can be sung anti-phonally 
furnish good material for the combined choirs. This 
combined effort also keeps the adult choir on its toes. 
The children are particularly pleased when they are 


Cookies help to promote this joyous fellowship. Mrs. 
Runkle passes the cookies to her Junior Choir. 
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allowed to learn and to join in singing a response which 
they have heard the adult choir sing for a long period. 

A social aid in freshening interest is an occasional 
picnic. In winter an extra “rehearsal can be held on 
Saturday morning, topped off with a picnic lunch and 
a period of active games. In summer, the group can 
be divided, and the girls be given one sort of picnic, 
on the beach, for scanas, while the boys on another 
day take a hike, with lunch on the way. Children do 
not object to a business-like rehearsal when they share 
a purely social experience now and then. 

When the choir is ready to sing, either in the church 
school or the church service, the children are eager to 
be distinguished by wearing robes. 
material was plentiful, we might have said that robes 
could be made by women of the church in any color 
decided upon, or they could be purchased from houses 
making robes commercially. In our case, maroon robes 
were made by two women of the congregation to 
measurements of the children, and we have been able 
to hand these down and adjust them to fit succeeding 
choirs over a period of six years. Even now, new 
members will ask, “When are we going to try on the 
robes?” At a Junior Choir Festival, the rainbow- 
colored group in purple, blue, green, and red in several 
shades, besides black and white, with collars and hoods 
of contrasting hues, presents a lovely sight. A large 
well-organized junior choir has a committee of “choir 


In the days when: 


mothers” to supervise the vesting and to care for the 
vestments, but in a small choir the responsibility may 
be placed on different children. 

It has been my observation that the average choir 
of the average church numbers twelve. I believe that 
no child should be a member unless he can carry a 
familiar tune alone, America, for example; and boys 
whose voices have lowered to such an extent that they 
sing an octave below the others should be given a bari- 
tone part or be promoted to the adult choir. P 

Promotion from a junior choir is usually a voluntary 
act. To be a purely junior choir, an upper age limit 
should exist—say fifteen or sixteen years. Once in a 
while, high school freshmen will continue their member- 
ship, but in most churches, the end of eighth grade 
marks the graduation from the junior choir. The 
children left will dolefully remark, “What a small junior 
choir we'll have next year!’ But, to their happy sur- 
prise, when the choir starts rehearsals in the fall, new 
members have joined, and the number gradually creeps 
up again. 

In these days when musical taste is so widely 
shaped by the movies and the radio, it is a rewarding 
piece of church work to help children enjoy great 
music; and one is assured that that is the case when he 
hears them exclaim about Bach’s, My Heart Ever 
Faithful or Dvorak’s, God is my Shepherd, “I love 
that!” 


MIE dbelhel \éreyh Yer 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ARY and Jenny and Cornelia were sisters. Mary 

was fourteen, Jenny was twelve, and Cornelia 
elevyen—or so I would say from just seeing them. Mary 
and Jenny were very healthy, quite pretty and rather 
plump. Cornelia was not remarkable in any way. 

Mary and Jenny often got into trouble. They were 
merry and mischievous. Their great wish was to learn 
to fly and one day to have a plane of their own; but 
this has nothing to do with my story. 

Cornelia gave no trouble and rarely did foolish 
things. She was a good child. But she had one grave 
fault—a fault sometimes seen in otherwise good per- 
sons. She had an incurable habit of being right. As a 
matter of fact she often was right, and it seemed like 
fate that, if Mary and Jenny got into a mess, Cornelia 
had always told them that they would. That in itself 
was not so bad; but Cornelia never could resist the 
temptation to say: “I told you so.” 

I cannot say why it is, but there is something in- 
furiating about people who, always being right, will 
say: “I told you so.” It is too exasperating. 

Now the season of the year was Lent; and, following 
the way of all the girls at their school, Mary and 
Jenny decided to make some sacrifices. I do not know 
whether they did this because they felt it was in re- 
membrance of the greatest, holiest sacrifice the world 
has ever known, or because everybody talked of doing 
it. Anyway, they decided to give up candy, ice cream 
and sweet puddings. They did not think of sending the 
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candy to children who have had all too little of it every 
day of the year; they just gave it up. 

Mother and Father said nothing. Cornelia went on 
much as usual, and even took a second helping of i ice 
cream at times. | 

As the weeks went by, Mary and Jenny remarked) 
with some satisfaction that they were much thinner al 
a result of giving up candy, ice cream and sweet 
puddings. 

Mother looked at Father who, in the way of som 
fathers and no doubt thinking himself rather witty 
said: “I wonder if it’s a real sacrifice to give up some 
thing and yet gain something.” 

Nobody said anything more—not even Cornelia. 

Mary and Jenny heaved a sigh of relief when Len 
was over. They looked less plump and more self+ 
satisfied, and they were ready for a mountainous help} 
ing of ice cream on Easter Sunday. 

Mary said: “Cornelia, you didn’t give up a thing for 
Lent.” 

Cornelia said nothing. 

Mother said: “Oh, didn’t she?” 

Father said: “For bright children you and Jenn 
are very unobservant, Mary.” 

Mary and Jenny looked at each other as if to say 
“Honestly! Isn’t father . . .2” 

Cornelia blushed slightly. 

And, although Mary and Jenny had noticed not 
ing, Mother and Father knew that it had been an awft 
Coanaeale for’ Cornelia all through Lent not to say: “ 
told you so.’ 


And the nice thing is that she rarely said it agai 
after that. 
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In England Now 
III. Candlelights and the Crisis 


Arthur Peacock 


“Sitting, trying to type with no fire and with one’s overcoat on, is a bit 
trying but there could be worse happenings. We know Central Europe is 


much worse.”’ 


T was a shock to people everywhere in England when 
they turned on the radio and heard the announce- 
ment of the nation’s crisis. 
“Electricity cuts between nine o’clock and twelve 
o’clock and between two o’clock and four o’clock.” 


It sounded pretty grim and the announcement 
which followed did little to brighten us up for it told 
of factories closing, special arrangements for unemploy- 
ment pay for displaced workers, dangers at power 
stations arising from inadequate coal supplies, closing 
of cinemas until four o’clock in the afternoon, sus- 
pension of weekly papers for two weeks. 

Yes, it all sounded pretty grim and hearts were not 
lifted up either when front doors were opened and five 
inches of snow discovered on the pavements. Frozen 
pipes created a demand for plumbers. Lack of elec- 
tricity created a demand for candles, while from many 
a loft, there came one of the old fashioned oil lamps. 

People refused to be beaten. The situation was 
faced with courage and characteristic cheerfulness. Of 
course, there were odd grumbles against the Govern- 
ment. None of us would be happy without an occa- 
ional tilt at our politicians. There was though gen- 
erally a deep recognition that this was not a crisis due 
to the blunder of any one minister but to a chain of 
events which go back over a long period of time. The 
Church Times an Anglo-Catholic paper emphasized 
that twenty-seven years ago the Sankey commission 
recommended nationalization and complete overhaul- 
ing of the industry. The report was shelved and 
succeeding Governments had lacked courage to deal 
sffectively with the problem. Years of war had 
accentuated the internal problems of the industry, 
specially by the withdrawal of eighty-eight thousand 
workers from the mines. And now, here was the most 
severe winter England had known for half a century! 


Let me tell you how Londoners have reacted to the 
situation! No one worries how they look. All manner 


is job by the kitchen fire. 
mough to have coal. Most homes have some but all 
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fires have to be lit with caution for no one is sure when 
the next delivery will come. 

Shops are open and in many cases are lit by candle 
light. Assistants serve in their overcoats. Lifts are 
not running. They have to be in the cut time and 
some firms keep them off altogether so as to save coal. 
This means there is quite a bit of stair climbing to do 
if the department you want is on the second or third 
floor. 


Restaurants are doing a really wonderful job. It 
may well be that you can’t get your favourite dish and 
it may be you will have to eat your meal in a room lit 
by hurricane lamp or candle, but you can be sure of a 
meal. Yes, and in several of London’s busiest estab- 
lishments where the workers of the city go for their 
meals, both at lunch time and when the day’s work is 
done, the bands have been playing and apart from the 
lack of ighting, the restaurant has been as bright and 
cheerful as in ordinary times. 

Churches have had a trying time. In many cases, 
pipes have frozen and lack of heat has made services 
impossible. Many arrangements have been improvised. 
One church at which I preached was faced with frozen 
pipes in both church and schoolroom so the congrega- 
tion met in the drawing room of the manse adjoining. 
This is typical of what has been happening in many 
cases. 

One day, I traveled to a small chapel in a country 
town on the outskirts of London. There had been a 
very heavy fall of snow the previous evening and I 
expected it would keep most people by the fireside. 
But no, as the eleventh hour approached, the faithful 
began to arrive. Here again we could not meet in the 
church because of lack of heat. The caretaker was 
away ill. So was the organist. We went into the vestry 
where there was a small fire and held our service. The 
witness of faith was maintained. 

As I write, better news comes. The coal is reaching 
the power stations. Barges are reaching the Thames 
from the north east coast. Miners, transport workers, 
railway porters are all doing a terrific job. The B.B.C. 
announcer has just said that the spirit of Alamein is 
alive in the land again. The crisis is making people 
conscious of the country’s serious economic plight. It 
is being realized increasingly that the present standard 
of life cannot be maintained unless there is more and 
more concentration on production as soon as the lights 
come on and the pipes are heated once more. | A big 
incentive to the miners is the fact that the coal indus- 
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try is now managed by the National Coal Board for 
the people. 

“Shinwell was a good friend to us in our dark hour,” 
said a miner on the radio “and the miners are behind 
him now to the last man.” This is true. Men worked 
on Sundays in the pits and on the railways. Such a 
happening has no precedent in the coal mining in- 
dustry. “I saw nothing wrong in it,” said a chapel 


deacon on the wireless, “it was my way of trying to do 
a Christian’s job of helping in this crisis.” 

So Britain carries on and will emerge from this 
crisis, stronger and more united than ever. Difficult 
days lie ahead. Everyone knows this now and this 
knowledge will spur men and women everywhere to 
contribute all they can to the commonweal so that the 
march of progress shall not be impeded. 


A Modern Approach to the 


Alcohol Problem 


Myrta B. Robinson 


Any Social Action Committee that wants to investigate a real problem will 
do well to study the recent findings of medical men, social workers and 
scientists on the subject of alcohol and its effects on our social life. 


HE current approach to the alcohol problem is 
Besa different from that of twenty-five or fifty 
years ago, although the problem is the same. Here is 
something that any church committee on Social Action 
should be eager to study, and should be ready to act 
on effectively whenever there is a situation that war- 
rants it. This may or may not mean a dynamic cam- 
paign against the use of liquor in your community, but 
it should mean that you will gain an understanding of 
the plight of the “alcoholic” and some idea of how to 
help in individual cases, or at least how to tell people 
where they can get help. 

First of all, what is alcohol addiction, (sometimes 
called alcoholism, or inebriety or compulsive drinking) ? 
It can be defined as an uncontrollable craving for 
alcohol. How a person gets to the point where he 
cannot get along without a drink is a complex question, 
but there is no doubt that the continued use of alcohol 
does create a craving for more. Drinking often begins 
just as a social diversion, or as a way of escape from 
worries, fears or other mental conflicts. Anyway, we 
must understand that alcoholics are sick people and 
should be treated as such. 

Let us consider a few aspects of the problem. 1. 
What are the effects of Aleohol? 2. What are the new 
methods of procedure? 3. How can we help? 


I 


We all know how a drunken person looks and acts, 
but we do not always realize just what this over- 
indulgence in alcohol has done to him. In the first 
place, the brain as well as the muscles do not function 
well, and the effect is to blunt the power of self- 
criticism. An inebriated person cannot judge his own 
actions accurately and is usually self-satisfied, but 
inclined to be argumentative and quarrelsome. The 
loss of muscular control causes accidents especially if 
he is trying to drive a car, or run any kind of a power- 
machine. 

There is the economic side of the picture. Not only 
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sider alcoholism a sickness, physical, emotional ané 


does it cost a lot of money to buy alcoholic beverages, 
but there is the loss of time involved in absenteeism, 
and the community loss in providing jails and police 
to care for these cases. 

The greatest effect is the disruption of family life. 
The neglect, and sometimes the maltreatment of the 
children, which comes when the head of the house is 
habitually “under the influence” is upsetting to the 
whole family. When alcoholism also means loss of a_ 
job and consequent non-support, the situation is | 
indeed lamentable. In the so-called higher classes of | 
society, the family often becomes separated; in other | 
classes the children may have to become public charges, ; 
or in some measure dependent upon charity. 


II 


In the past the only remedy involved the use of } 
drugs, or some such medication. In some cases this 
worked, but it was never a very satisfactory solution. 
The Keeley cure was one example of this kind of treat- 
ment, and while it was effective in some cases, the 
results were often only of a temporary nature. 

Modern methods make use of psychological therapy. ; 
Hypnosis has been tried, but the effects of this treat-| 
ment are not lasting, and it has been pronounced un- 
reliable. 

Two other methods are the substitutive treatment 
and the causitive treatment. The first one has hadf 
the most immediate success. The idea is to put some} 
other interest in place of this longing for alcohol. The 
most outstanding example of this mode of treatment is# 
found in the work of Alcoholics Anonymous, and it is af 
practical way of dealing with individual problems off 
alcohol addiction. The first member of this group 
recovered from his disability in 1934. In twelve years 
time, there have come to be more than 35,000 ex 
drinkers who can thank A.A. for recovery from the 
obsession that they are compelled to drink. They con 


spiritual. Every member is ready to show sick alco 
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holics how to get well. The only requirement is an 
honest desire to stop drinking. There is a decidedly 
religious side to the cure, although the members are 
not partisans of any particular form of organized 
religion. They do believe that an alcohol addict who 
really desires to free himself of the habit of drinking 
—tmust turn to a Power Greater than himself for help. 
The advice and companionship of other people who 
have been through the same experience and who have 
succeeded in becoming useful citizens again, is an im- 
portant part of the program. As soon as possible a 
patient of A.A. is advised to become a dynamic mem- 
ber, to get out and help some other addict. 

The society has been extremely successful so far, 
largely because of its anonymous approach to the 
problem. While it is possible to get information about 
its work, there is no advertisement for it. There are 
certain addresses of offices in many large cities where 
literature can be obtained, and where one can get a 
list of people to contact if anyone desires help. More 
and more centers are being established all the time, 
and these groups keep in touch with members from the 
smaller towns who are ready to give assistance if called 
upon. It is said that in most small places there are 
one or two people who belong to the A.A. group and 
| who are genuinely anxious to do a good turn to anyone 
who needs it. 

A more scientific approach to the problem of alcohol 
addiction is made by the Laboratory of Applied Physi- 
clogy of Yale University which held its first Summer 
School on Alcohol Studies in 1943. The aim of the 
_ school was to make the most recent findings of science 
available to the general public, to show the com- 
plexities of the problem, and to suggest ways to re- 
habilitate alcohol addicts. 

The Yale School analyzes the physical aspects of 
alcoholism, its social factors, the economic side of the 
problem, as well as all the various psychological effects 
on the family and on society in general. There are also 
lectures on juvenile drinking and its relation to juvenile 
delinquency; on the legal problems of alcohol and acci- 
dents; on the statistics of alcoholic mental disease and 
other subjects. From all this material there are some 
scientific ideas which the public can be given, and which 
should be understood by everybody. “The first is that 
the alcoholic is a sick man who is exceptionally reactive 
to alcohol. This viewpoint has several implications: 
1. the possibility of treatment; 2. that the individual is 
not responsible for his condition; 3. that it is worth 
while to try to help him; and 4. that the problem is a 
responsibility of the medical profession, health authori- 
ties, and the public in general.’’* 

A new public interest can be fostered by the press, 
the radio and the movies. This is surely taking place 
as for example, the movie, “The Lost Week-End.” 
which showed in no uncertain terms that alcoholic 
Tiquor is habit-forming, and what dire consequences it 
can bring. As recently as November 12, 1946, there 
began a series of thirteen broadcasts on Tuesday 
evenings by leading medical men on the subject of, 


* Quotation from a lecture Alcohol and Public Opinion by Dwight 
Anderson in Abridged Lectures of the First Summer Course on 
Alcohol Studies at Yale Unwersity. 
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“The Use of Alcohol.” Programs like these will reach 
the public much more quickly and effectively than any 
number of lectures or articles in highbrow magazines. 

Another suggestion is that the idea of public care 
should be separated from that of punishment, and the 
desirability of understanding rather than judging the 
inebriate, should be emphasized. 

Scientists know that their findings will not be inter- 
esting to the general public unless they are presented 
with more or less emotional emphasis. What they wish 
to do is to give the people sound reasons for helping in 
this problem of alcoholism and enlist their feelings at 
the same time. 

As for specific treatment, this must come to each 
individual addict, and cannot be of any value without 
his consent and co-operation. The Yale School advo- 
cates clinics to which people can go. These would be 
more effective than hospitalization because they would 
serve alcoholic patients exclusively. Further, there is 
a great chance for “lay therapists” to work in a clinic 
of this kind, in co-operation with a physician. There 
are many lay therapists in the eastern part of the 
United States, some of whom were former alcoholics, ° 
and thus, have a basic understanding of the patients’ 
difficulties. 


Il 


It is impossible to put into a condensed review of 
this sort any adequate report of the Yale Summer 
School on Alcohol. One of its most insistent assertions, 
however, is that we need to obtain sufficient support 
for public care. This is where our Social Action pro- 
eram can be of use. Here we can help. The educa- 
tional approach to the alcohol problem should begin 
in the elementary school, both the public school and 
the church school, in teaching the value of all foods and 
drinks, and later on in teaching specifically the effects 
of the use of aleohol. In our church groups, such as the 
men’s clubs, the women’s organizations or the Couples’ 
Clubs, we should have programs on the subject of 
Alcoholism, to give information on the results of 
scientific research. Under the guidance of the minister 
or some well-informed social worker, form a small 
group or committee (depending on the size of the com- 
munity and the church) to work with other groups on 
this problem. 

A definite piece of work that can be done in any 
community is to start a campaign against liquor adver- 
tising in newspapers, magazines, radio and movies. This 
ean be done by writing letters of protest to editors and 
publishers, to radio station managers, and to theatre 
managers. These should be well-prepared, brief and 
temperate. If there are enough of them, they will 
make some impression on these advertisers and on 
public opinion generally. 

There is no question of the increasing interest in 
the problem of alcoholism among religious leaders. It 
is no new problem, but the approach is vastly different 
from former ones. The fact that it seems almost indis- 
pensible to a real cure of an inebriate to have some 
religious influence, puts the burden of the problem 
right on our doorsteps, even though most cures have 
not been made through conventional religious channels. 
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The Work of Prescott House Goes On 
Universalist Funds to Help in Changed Location 


To run Epiror: 

I am writing to express my regret and deep concern be- 
cause of the sale of Prescott House which was founded by and 
maintained for many years by the Divine Paternity Church 
in New York City. As an old church member, I can not 
refrain from writing about it, because I am familiar with its 
history and have visited it many times through the years. I 
once described it at a meeting of our Rhode Island Confer- 
ence. 

I read Jast May in Tue Curistran Leaper, Miss Ida 
Folsom’s commendation of the social center after she visited 
it. Then, in July, I read in the New York papers of the sale 
of the property for use as a furniture factory, and the sale, 
which it was stated, had been made without consulting the 
groups that had been using that building and paying a large 
share of the expenses of the work. It was later reported that 
the neighborhood was endeavoring to raise the ten thousand 
deposit which the buyer had made and that the buyer had 
consented to withdraw his interest if they succeeded m doing 
so. Now, I have recently read in a New York paper that 
the efforts of the local board have been successful and that 
they have assumed responsibility for continuing the work. 


I have seen no report in the Leaver of this event having 
taken place, and yet it is of interest to Universalists through- 
out the country for we have all been proud of this long estab- 
lished social service of one of our churches. 

I know that the Mission was founded by Dr. D. 5. Need- 
ham who was superintendent of a large Sunday School for 
fifty years. Other prominent Universalists were Mrs. Cooper, 
Miss Mary A. Branch and Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, who 
gave their time and money for many years to the sewing 
school, the babies’ clinic and other activities. 

Then, Mr. Philip V. R. Van Wyck and his wife and their 
daughter, Miss Priscilla Van Wyck, who gave the present 
building as a memorial to her grandmother, generously pro- 
vided for a greatly expanded program, and he gave it his 
personal time and attention. Recently, since Mr. Van 
Wyck’s death, funds have been received from the city and 
state for a large program for the care of children of working 
mothers, and other groups outside the church have supported 
many other activities. 

Now, this old Universalist undertaking has passed out of 
the denomination. It seems to me that we should have news 
of this event from our own Universalist paper and that even 
now, we should appreciate some account of it, in view of the 
fact that it has had considerable publicity in New York and 
I fear that it has not helped the cause of Universalism in 
New York City. 

We work so hard to establish new social projects in our 
denomination and yet, this long established social center has 
been relinquished by one of our churches, and an opportunity 
for continued service has been lost to the Universalist denomi- 


nation. 
Auice M. Taynor 
Cranston, R. I. 
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To tHe Epiror: 


At this writing the Board of Trustees of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity in New York has transferred control of 
the building known as “Prescott Memorial” to the Board 
of Directors of Prescott Neighborhood House, Inc. 


In the judgment of the parish and the trustees of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, the sale of Prescott House 
at this time was both advisable and wise. Though the Uni- 
versalist work carried on in this house and in previous build- 
ings over the past century has been a great service to the 
community and though the work being carried on at present 
is useful social service, recent years have witnessed consider- 
able changes in both the nature of the neighborhood and the 
work that is being carried on in Prescott House. Though the 
transition is by no means complete, the neighborhood in 
which the house is located is rapidly being transformed from 
a depressed to a fashionable area. Large and expensive 
apartment houses are taking the places of low-cost and sub- 
standard housing which has been typical in the past. The 
This trend 
will be greatly accelerated by the location of the buildings 
of the United Nations only a few blocks distant. Where at 
one time the work was largely of a religious and charitable 


number of children in the area is diminishing, 


nature, Sunday school, industrial and domestic classes, kin- 
dergarten, etc., the present work is largely supported by the 
state and city governments and is mainly a nursery for chil- 
There are other activities, but the 
nursery is the main activity of the house. 


dren of working parents. 


In view of the fact that there would be no possibility of 
the church financing such an expensive program, should: the 


government agencies withdraw, it was thought wise to dis- 
pose of the property in the present real estate market and to 
use the proceeds to establish a fund to carry on useful and 
constructive work among the children and young people in 
the neighborhood of our church. There is a crying need for 
such work in this area, Universalist work is not being cur- 
tailed. It is bemg changed in location and it will be ex- 
panded as funds permit. 


In making the sale to the directors of Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House, Inc., the trustees of the church have made every 
effort to be helpful in bringing this purchase about. Nearly 
a year has passed since the original sale was made, activities 
have continued during this period with no change. In the 
final arrangements, the trustees of the church have granted 
liberal terms of payment at a very low interest rate over a 
long period of years. The nursery and other work at Pres- 
cott Neighborhood House will now be continued as long as 
is necessary. With government subsidies, the work will be 
controlled and financed by the people of the area, who will 
have a direct interest in the services which are maintained. 
There is no longer need for the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity to carry the burden of this work. The community can 
now carry it on better and more effectively than can any 
outside organization. Our church has done a splendid work 
and now it moves on to new fields. 


Louis Annin Ames 
President, the Board of Trustees 
Wallace M. Powers 
Secretary, the Board of Trustees 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA CHURCH BUILT BY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE YANKEE 


To tHe Eptror: 


It was such a pleasure to see pictured on your cover our 
dear little church built in 1868 by Thomas Mitchell, formerly 
of Claremont, New Hampshire. “Uncle Thomas Mitchell,” 
founder of the town of Mitchellville, was well-known in the 
pioneer days of Iowa. In pioneer days, he was the only 
white man between the then Fort Des Moines and one hun- 
dred and fifty miles east. 

Stanley Dixon, announcer and news man with the Des- 
Moines Register and Tribune, announced over station 
KRNT the winning of Tue Curist1an Leaver church photo- 
graph prize by the Mitchellville parish. 

VireiniA H. Franxuin 
Des Moines, Iowa 


COMMENT ON THE CRUCIFIXION 
To rue Eprror: 


The most perplexing passage in the Bible, to me, has 
been the last words of Jesus, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthnai.” 
After hearing many Universalist sermons, attending various 
conventions, four years of theology at Lombard and reading 
our books and periodicals for more than sixty years, I re- 
call no explanation more reasonable than the “Reaction” of 
Eleanor N. Bradway. Leaver, February 1, 1947. 

Attempted interpretations have been,—Jesus died a dis- 
_illusioned man, “Up to the last moment he looked for Divine 
intervention,” His last loud cry was due to the weakness of 
the flesh, or that the record is not dependable. These are 
materialist makeshifts arising from intermittent comprehen- 
sion of the spiritual character and dominant faith of Jesus. 
They are destructive to the spirit of the Christian religion, due 
to failure to weigh the context, skepticism, or ignorance of the 
literary customs of Palestine. 

The words—‘“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” spoken in the native language of Jesus and his kindred, 
/ were used as the tetle of an ancient prophesy, (Psalm 22.) 
well-known to “some” (the Jews) who stood at the foot of 
the cross. It was the last appeal to their own Scriptures, ac- 
cording to his habitual custom, then being fulfilled before 
their own eyes, to convince them of his Messiahship and of 
unwavering trust in God when death was at hand,—as 
Eleanor N. Bradway indicates to be the import of verses 
29-31. 

The whole life of Jesus was a prayer, as it were, for and a 
demonstration of the Kingdom of God. His words upon the 


cross, rightly understood, are its psychological and consist- 


ent end,—not of defeat, but of victory and certainty of 
triumph to come. The crucifixion of the Christ was a volun- 
tary sacrifice, transcendent and supreme, above the millions 
that we praise and mourn. He did not die in battle, striving 
to kill a mortal enemy. He was not drafted by men to defend 
and save his home and country. But he was drafted by His 
Father in Heaven, and our Father, to save every home, every 
race and every nation. 
Henry LaFayerre GILLEsPin 


Manchester, Iowa 
THAT CATHOLIC DECLARATION 


To rue Epiror: 

Your editorial “A Catholic Declaration and Protestant 
Responsibility,” (February 15) deserves the Pulitzer 
Prize. You put your finger on the spot in the Catholic 
Declaration which most editors gloss over or overlook and 
which we must watch carefully, for America is rapidly be- 
coming a Catholic country. 

Ratex ALBERTSON 


Washington, D. C. 
March 15, 1947 


' Bibles KING JAMES VERSION 


There is no Lenten Reading comparable 
to the.reading of the Bible. 


READERS TEXT BIBLE No. 229 


Popular low priced Bible with divinity 
circuit binding, presentation page, family 
register, daily Bible reading calendar. 
91/16 x 71/4 x 1. Red letter edition, 
red edges. $1.25 


BIBLES FOR JUNIORS 


Boldface brevier type—pronouncing— 
40 pages of practical helps—maps—pres- 
entation page. Size 4x 6 1/4 x 11/8: 
These Bibles are easily handled by small 
hands yet are printed in the same bold 
type used in adult Bibles. $4.00 


TEACHERS BIBLE 


Boldface pronouncing type; 256 pages 
of teacher’s helps including concordance, 
dictionary, etc.; 60,000 center references. 
ox 7 3/4x 11/8. Genuine leather mo- 
rocco overlapping edges. $5.00 


REFERENCE BIBLE No. 801C. 
Thintext Edition 


A magnificent de luxe edition replete 
with information supplements. Divinity 
binding, concordance, geographical index, 
Bible readers’ aids, Biblical word diction- 
ary, maps, center column reference with 
actual page numbers. 5 3/8 x 7 3/4 x 
1 1/8. Black morocco binding, leather 
lined. $10.00 


LARGE TYPE BIBLE. No. 770G 


Many who read their Bibles intensively 
will welcome the opportunity of owning a 
Bible with such large legible, sight-seeing 
type. Divinity circuit binding, geographi- 
cal index, 4 color illustrations, 16 color 
maps. PICA TYPE. Black morocco, leather 
lined. Boxed in jewel-like transparent plas- 
tic for lasting protection. $17.50 


tear off and mail 


Please send 


Bible No. : price 

Bible No. price 
LOM as secuceseesenenesiccnccsccocesscce cosedensscaseescecccters ssneencee eee ee 
Enclosed check [| money order [ | 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Our Library Desk 


The Russian Religious Mind 


Reviewed by Susan Wilbur 


Tur Russtan Reticious Minn: Kirvan 
Curistianity. By George P. Fedotov. 
Harvard University Press. $6.00. 


As a neighbor interested in Bahai 
once remarked to me over the back 
fence: there is a certain something 
about a new religion. In his discussion 
of Kievan Christianity, Mr. Fedotov 
catches this something, while at the 
same time showing how later develop- 
ments already existed there in germ. 
The result is a basic contribution to 
American understanding of “the world’s 
most religious nation.” Like another 
authority on Old Russia, A. N. Veselov- 
ski, Mr. Fedotov comes to his subject 
from earlier studies in the western-Eu- 
ropean middle ages, and this fact, to- 
gether with his five years’ residence in 
America, no doubt accounts in part for 
his admirable perspective. 

Tradition has it that previous to herd- 
ing the populace of Kiev into the 
Dnieper for baptism, in the year 988, 
great-prince Vladimir had first attempted 
to synthesize a state religion out of 
pagan materials ready to hand, and had 
then investigated the more successful 
state religions of his neighbors. Of these, 
the Roman church seemed too drab, 
Moslemism impracticable for a nation as 
fond of its beer and mead as the Rus- 
sians, and Byzantine liturgy the only 
form of worship splendid enough to 
match his imperial aspirations. Mr. 
Fedotov’s problem thus becomes to re- 
capture what he can of the primitive 
beliefs upon which this religion of a 
higher culture was superimposed, deter- 
mine how much of Byzantinism was ac- 
tually assimilated, and to study the re- 
sulting religious temper, or mind, as he 
calls it. 

Vestiges of the primitive are distin- 
guishable in two Slavonic works of the 
Kiev period, the Primary Chronicle and 
the Tale of Igor’s Expedition, the former 
enumerating the great gods of Vladi- 
mir’s attempted pantheon, telling of 
post-Christian trouble with wizards, and 
so on, the latter written in the mood 
of early animism, with nature hang- 
ing breathless on the acts of princes, 
warning them of danger, and standing 
ready to respond to courteously worded 
incantations. These two works the au- 
thor discusses in detail, and one won- 
ders why he does not stretch a point 
and also read for us the Life of four- 
teenth-century St. Stephen of Permia 
which, though later, gives the whole 
pattern of Russia’s conversion in 
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epitome. More fruitful for the author’s 
purposes than ancient literary sources, 
however, are the modern superstitious 
survivals found in backward districts. 
From these, he draws the conclusion that 
primitive Russian worship was more of 
earth than of heaven, more of the black, 
formless mother from whom life derives 
and to whom it returns, than of a mas- 
culine sky deity. To this origin, he 
traces the characteristic tendency of 
Russian religion to focus upon death 
as the most significant phase of the life 
cycle, on the dead, as more important 
than any one fleeting generation of the 
living (ef. the ancient worship of fam- 
ily and of ancestors, as surviving in the 
so-called parents’ Saturdays.) 

The impact of Byzantinism, he studies 
in terms of the handful of religious 
leaders whose lives or sermons have 
come down to us. He first takes the 
second Russian-born metropolitan of 
Kiev, erudite Clement of Smolensk, 
whose flowery response to a letter from 
the priest Thomas back home on the 
subject of allegory has survived in a 
form that is at least better than nothing, 
then the first Russian-born metropoli- 
tan, Hilarion, author of a Confession 
and of the celebrated Discourse on Law 
and Grace, triumphant echo, in rhetoric 
not inferior to that of Byzantium’s ora- 
tors, of young Russia’s sacred joy at 
participating in God’s new dispensation, 
and thirdly Cyril of Turoy, a_ bishop 
whose sermons were deemed worthy to 
stand beside John Chrysostom’s in the 
Russian collections, but who appears to 
have been sadly mixed as to which got 
into heaven the more easily, rich man 
or poor. 

Russia’s earliest saints, Boris and 
Gleb, first generation Christians, sons 
of Vladimir himself, and born in pagan- 
ism, make an interesting problem: “suf- 
ferers of non-resistance,” the author 
calls them, and shows how the prin- 
ciple of pity, without specific martyr- 
dom for the faith, sainted many an- 
other after them, even giving rise to 
a cult of the rather terrible Paul JI, 
assassinated in 1801. 


To the whole phase of which these 
sanctifications are a part, the author 
applies the term “kenoticism” (from 
Greek kenos-empty, as employed in “he 
emptied himself of his glory.”) Keno- 
ticism he regards as a Russian discov- 
ery, and discusses Theodosius, founder 
of the Kiev crypt monastery, as the 
outstanding early exponent of it. A 


“disciple of the suffering Christ,” Theo- 
dosius made monastic rule a harmony 
of prayer, labor, charitable work and 
strict community organization. This 
ideal lost to asceticism during subse- 
quent regimes as reflected in the Kiey- 
crypt Paterikon, but his habit of ad- 
monishing princes and thus participating 
in secular life set a precedent for the 
later custom whereby monks acted as 
spiritual fathers to laymen at large. The 
roots of anti-Jewish animosity in pre- 
Soviet Russia may likewise be traced as_ 
far back as Hilarion’s discourse, that is, 
if the sermon be taken in conjunction 
with the fact that before Vladimir the 
Kiev district had paid tribute to an em- 
pire ruled by Jewish converts, the Kha- 
zars, and the circumstance that Russian 
theology, historically minded from the 
first, had no other culture upon which 
to sharpen its teeth of controversy than 
the Jewish, classical Greece and Rome 
being a closed book to it. 

The impress of Kievan Christianity 
upon the common man is less clear than 
its practice by monks and princes, but 
may to some extent be studied through 
critical examination of the miscellanies 
provided for him, insofar as he could 
read, and the roster of fasts, penances, _ 
ritual restrictions upon married life, dis- | 
tinction between clean and unclean | 
meats, preserved to us in collections of | 
bishops’ answers to priests’ questions re- | 
garding the application of the Greco- | 
Byzantine canon law. ) 

Mr. Fedotov apologizes in advance | 
for his English, and the reader soon | 
makes a little game of sorting out prep- 
ositions and tenses and trying to guess 
what synonym ought to have been used | 
instead of the one that is used. He will 
surmise that by Christ’s “gratuitous 
redeeming work” his vicarious act of 
atonement is meant, and will then note 
that gratuitous stands for vicarious in | 
other contexts as well, but may have | 
to give up “the precipice of the under- 
world shall swallow me” unless he 
knows that the word here translated | 
“precipice” may also be rendered as 
“abyss.” 

The author’s critical apparatus is con- 
fined to lists of “selected literature” and | 
no specific acknowledgment is made of 
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the late S. H. Cross’s translation of the 
Primary Chronicle as source of the con- 
siderable passages from it which the 
author quotes. 


PERSONAL ! 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester ' 
was re-elected President of the Library 
Board for the thirteenth successive | 
term, at their annual meeting in Jan-| 
uary. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


TO WHAT AVAIL? 


On February 19, we entered upon the 
historic church celebration known as the 
Lenten Season. The women of one hun- 
dred and forty-five of our Universalist 
churches commemorated Ash Wednes- 
day, the opening of the Lenten Season, 
with a service of personal rededication 
which was made one of the highlights of 
the calendar year. Hundreds joined in 
| World Day of Prayer, a great interde- 
nominational celebration, which began 
in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands on 
the first Friday of the season, and 
which moved progressively and uninter- 
-ruptedly from country to country and 
city to city until the great tide of com- 
mon spiritual out-pouring died in the 
final amen as time passed over Gambell 
on St. Lawrence Island, off Alaska. 
Hundreds more are absorbed in special 
mid-week church observances which 
will go on throughout the season. At- 
tendance will pick up in all regular 
church and auxiliary services, culminat- 
ing ina great spiritual peak on April 
6, Easter. 

This is all as it should be. It is an 
expression of the recognized need of the 
individual for an intangible but ever to 
be hoped for surety in the midst of a 
life of conflicting and incomprehensible 
' factors. It is a season of in-taking that 
every growing person needs in order to 
keep the fog from dimming his soul. It 
-is the high moment of the church year. 
We stand, as it were, upon the mountain 
/top of spiritual experience and breathe 
the free winds of hope in “the progress 
of mankind, onward and upward, for- 
ever.” 

But to what avail—this experience? 

It was my privilege, on a recent long 
train trip, to have as a seat-mate a young 
school teacher who made a_ profound 
impression upon me. She had the eager, 
inquiring, but critical mind, character- 
‘istic of the thoughtful young people of 
our day, quickly showing her interests 
and attitudes. We talked of her pro- 
fession. It had been mine, too, for more 
years than she was years old. We had 
Imuch in common for, although tech- 
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niques may change with the years, the 
fundamentals of teaching are eternal. 
Then, she questioned me about my own 
present work, critically but imperson- 
ally. She was not too sure that the 
Protestant Church has what she would 
call a program. She asked the details of 
the program of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, what areas we touched 
upon, how the work was promoted, how 
many participated in these programs, 
and then came the question which is 
the thought provoking this article: “To 
what avail?” 


Standing in a position of responsibil- 
ity for this area of our Association’s 
work, it was a bit of a shock to hear 
this young girl who, apparently, had 
never been too impressed with the obvi- 
ous achievements of the Church ask: 
“To what avail?” All this effort in 
terms of time! All this effort in terms 
of costs! “To what avail?” Youth 
standing by for an answer—Youth that 
must carry on and that has no use for 
out-moded trappings of sentiment and 
fears—Youth with its seemingly flippant 
“so what,” to bring us up sharply in 
challenge. 


Many of us have worked diligently 
in pursuit of an adequate program for 
church women. We have watched with 
interest the growine awareness of our 
leaders for a church-centered program. 
We have reacted comfortably to the 
numbers of persons who have been 
exposed to these programs. We have 
rejoiced in our interdenominational co- 
operation, particularly in participation 
with other fellowships in the program of 
The United Council of Church Women. 
We have a feeling that the past few 
years have brought us a long way toward 
our goal. but we have yet to assure 
Youth. “Has the Protestant Church a 
program?” and “To what avail?” 


Yes, Easter is upon us, challenging us, 
drawing upon our imagination, giving us 
an awareness of the need for spiritual 
depth, inciting us to renewed consecra- 
tion, but again we ask: “To what 
avail?” 

The preparation for this lenten Sea- 
son is truly a personal one, but to be 
effective in Christian worth, it must 
carry the challenge of personal prepara- 
tion to some specific purpose. Easter is 
not a time when we learn how to save 
ourselves, rather the time when we learn 
how to prove ourselves. The world re- 
quires of us spiritual depths out of which 
attitudes and convictions may be born 
and Christian awareness achieved, but 
the world also requires of those who 


have been aroused to such awareness, 
a social responsibility which results in 
some kind of Christian action. 

Faith must have an organ through 
which to achieve. The organ is the 
Church. The faith of the Church is 
implemented through its program. There 
can be no separation between bemmg and 
doing if the Church is to live. 

And so, during this Lenten Season, let 
us sanctify our high spiritual moments 
with the challenge: “To what avail?” 
and in the strength of that challenge, 
renew our efforts in behalf of the kind 
of Christian program which shall inspire 
confidence and hope in those who are 
not yet sure that the Church has a 
program! ibs WYN TP 


HSIUNG YA-NA 


Miss Hsiung Ya-na, author of the let- 
ter in the March 1 issue of Tue Curis- 
TIAN Leaver, has just finished her first 
semester at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. In a recent letter she writes 
as follows: 

“Mrs. Louis ‘Bi. Cartwright wrote me 
about attending some of your summer 
institutes and your biennial convention 
in September. I think all these will be 
very good chances for me to know some 
of the Universalist friends and also to 
let them know of our work in China. 
This Friday, I'll have to register, talk, 
and make plans for this term with my 
major adviser. Then, I may be able to 
see my possibilities. I shall put them in 
my mind as we make plans. I shall let 
you know afterwards: 

“Mrs. Lyman I. Achenbach of To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania, called me up a 
week ago to see whether I could go to 
them and speak on February 26. When 
my schedule is made up, I shall answer. 
However, I do hope that I shall be able 
LOMO Oss 


MRS. HOLBROOK MULFORD’S 
ITINERARY 


February 22, left Oak Park, Illinois; 
23, Mitchellville, Iowa; 24, Waterloo, 
Towa; 25, Webster City, Iowa; 28, Oak- 
land, California; March 1-2, San Fran- 
cisco, California; 3, en route from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, California; 
4-5, Riverside, California; 6-9, Pasadena, 
California; 10-11, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; 12, Los Angeles, California 
(noon); 12, San Fernando Valley, Cali- 
fornia (evening);. 13-14, Santa Paula, 
California; 15-17, Pasadena, California; 
10 days’ vacation near Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; 28-30, Hutchinson and Junction 
City, Kansas; 31, return to Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


TBH, 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


FROM THE PARENTS’ 
LIBRARIAN 


It is ten o’clock Sunday morning and 
the church school library opens as 
young fathers and mothers brmg their 
happy eager children to Church School, 
Nursery and Kindergarten. The book 
table is conveniently located near the 
kindergarten room. - The librarian is in 
attendance from ten to ten-thirty and 
again after the morning service to con- 
sult with parents about their needs in 
books, particularly those for reading to 
children and on child psychology. Some 
of the parents just naturally cannot pass 
books without dipping into them; others 
have to be shown, “our newest book.” 
Some need reassurance that Jimmie’s re- 
fusal to eat his cereal or Jane’s habit of 
tearing up her books and of general 
destructiveness can be wisely guided. 
Our library offers entrancing picture- 
story books which show small children 
simply and gaily the fun of doing things. 
Through many of these pages romp chil- 
dren like themselves doing the same 
things they do every day, washing and 
getting dressed, playing with other chil- 
dren, having good times together. 

From Stories to Begin On by Rhoda 
Bacmeister, the child learns how trouble- 
some it is when his clothes are 

“Wrong side out and 
Upside down and 
Hind side before!” 
and how happy it is when they are 
“Right side out 
And upside up 
And front side before!” 

From this same book the young par- 
ent may learn that babies of eighteen 
months and children up to six years are 
realists and that homemade stories full 
of graphic detail, brief and intimate are 
best to begin on. 

Along with books to be read to chil- 
dren are books for fathers and mothers: 
the James Lee Ellenwood books, Jt Runs 
im the Family and There’s No Place Like 
Home, invigorating down-to-earth books 
on family life, in which sound advice is 
offered on family conflicts, finances, 
morals, manners, drinking, religion, sex 
education, attitudes toward work and 
play, even the use of the radio. Methods 
are suggested for getting the children to 
school on time, for avoiding struggles 
at bed time and for handling the “pick- 
ing-up-after-the-children” problem. 

The Parent's Manual by Anna W. M. 
Wolf and Arnold Gesell’s two books, 
The Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today and The Child From Five to Ten 
offer a rich fund of information on the 
personality growth of individual children 
year by year—little psychological por- 
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traits with concrete guidance sugges- 
tions. The last three books are in con- 
stant circulation with a waiting list of 


parents who want to read them. 


Many books of personal enrichment 
are on our browsing table: Rabbi Lieb- 
man’s Peace of Mind, a book that is 
helping men and women to get more out 
of life through understanding them- 
selves; Abraham Myerson’s The WNer- 
vous Housewife and How Never to be 
Tired by Marie Beynore Ray, and two 
collections of Robert Browning’s poems 
in which “Saul” and “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
the love poems, and others have been 
marked. 

At Christmas, triptyches and dioramas 
made of construction paper and cuttings 
from last year’s Christmas cards were 
added to the table. To thoughtful par- 
ents, these suggested activities for chil- 
dren eager to help in the preparation 
of Christmas cheer at home and _ for 
others. 

During Lent, pamphlets for Lenten 
reading at home are available as 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 
Eastertime, and Using Our Spiritual Re- 
sources. The books and pamphlets from 
library table are finding welcome in 
many homes where children are growing 
up and parents are trying to help them. 

HELEN Oscoop 
First Universalist Church 


Lynn, Mass. 


MATERIALS FOR LENT 
AND EASTER GSS.A. 


Tife Goes On and On, by Grace E. 
Mayer-Oakes and Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Beacon Press, is a Lenten manual of 
exceptional worth. It is prepared es- 
pecially for children and provides a 
variety of readings. There is a foreword 
on “What Does Easter Mean?” a section 
on “Spring Festivals in Days Gone By,” 
“The Spring Festival Today,’ contain- 
ing stories of the Jewish Passover and 
the Christian Easter. The concluding 
section is called: “Recollections of 
Jesus,” and consists of a meditation on 
the life and words of Jesus, including 
several poems and a litany. 

This is a reprint of a booklet by the 
same title which came out in 1941, and 
may be ordered through the Universal- 
ist Publishing House for 10e a copy. 
The following are also available: 

The Observance of Easter, Amelia W. 

Swayne, 35c. 

Stories about Easter customs, a list 
of activities for each age. 

Easter, Margaret Dulles Edwards, Lic. 

Easter customs and their meaning: the 
story of Passover and Easter. 
unit of study for juniors. 


A spring 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 


Eastertime, Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 25c. 


A Fellowship of Prayer for boys and 


girls of primary and junior age. In-- 
cluded are stories, poems, pictures, 


hymns, about the miracles of new life 
in spring, and as a special theme, stories 
of people who have made discoveries to 
help those who cannot see, or hear, or 
walk. 

One God, The Ways We Worship Him, 

Florence Mary Fitch, $2.00. 

A book that gives help on Jewish, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant beliefs 
and customs. Illustrated with photo- 

graphs. . 
The Church Across The Street, Reginald 

D. Manwell, and Sophia L. Fahs, 


Beacon Press, $2.50. 
>) 


This new text on many 
churches has been written for high 
school and college people. It contains 
church history in its most dramatic form 
—biography. Covering twenty centuries. 
from early Jewish leaders down to the 
present day, these pioneers are faithfully 
portrayed. Along with a single leader 
to represent each denomination is a 
chapter of description giving a few of 
the most important facts regarding pres- 
ent activities and beliefs of the groups 
chosen. Theological issues are seen as 
growing out of the personal religious ex- 
periences of certain daring men and 
women. Often cruelty and nobility are 
combined in the same person. 


The study of this new text will be 
most rewarding to all who undertake it. 
Not only high school pupils, but teach- 
ers and parents and other adults will 
enjoy discovering answers to their ques- 
tions about varying beliefs and practices 
of these many denominations. Such a 
study should bring greater tolerance and 
appreciation of differing beliefs, and 
more understanding of one’s own church. 
It should point the need for continued 
search for truth. 


kinds of 
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A CHURCH CALENDAR 


A handy feature of the latest issue of 
the Gloucester Universalist is a monthly 
calendar that occupies the whole back 
page. Under each day of the month are 


\ 


lines on which events can be listed. Al-~ 


ready printed are church affairs, such 
as regular meetings of the choir, circle, 
Men’s Club, Ladies’ Society, Board of 
Managers and Judith Murray Guild. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


News of Churches and Church People 


HOLLAND CHILDREN 
SAY THANK YOU 


ANNIE MEURS 


We print below two of the many, 
many letters of gratitude from Dutch 
children who received the school kits 
sent by the Universalist Church School 
children to Holland last Christmas. 

Dear donor of the Christmas parcel 
from America which pleased me so very 
much, because it was all very useful and 
one cannot get very much yet in Hol- 
land. Thank you very much for it, also 
in the names of my Mother and Father. 

JI am enclosing a photo of myself. I 
hope that you will write again. When 
we can get more here in Holland, I hope 
to send you something. Jt is a real 
surprise for us. 

Kind regards from, 

Annin Meurs 
Siluoldscheweg A 427 
Terborg, Holland 


Dear Corell Lanter, Sandra Pardey 
and Diana Hewitt: 

Very many thanks for your parcel. 
That was a great surprise for us when 
we got an American parcel at Christ- 
mas. We also had a Christmas tree in 
the church. 

I am thirteen years and I am called 
Elly Berkhoff. I am sitting in the sixth 
form at school so I can use the pencils 
and paper very well. 

Terborg is situated 30 km. from Aru- 
lein, of which you may have heard. 
Now, I am going to stop. Kindest 
regards from, 

Exry BerKxuorr 
Doetinchemseweg 


Terborg, Holland 
March 15, 1947 


CHURCH AND MINISTER ACTIVE 
COMMUNITY SERVANTS IN 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


The recent election of the Rev. Brain- 
ard F. Gibbons, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, as president of the Wausau Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is but one more symbol 
of a church and minister devoted to 
service of the community. Mr. Gibbons 
and his people give to their community 
a rich and sustained program of religious 
and cultural stimulation. Last Christ- 
mas marked the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of the elaborate and beautiful 
visual and musical pageant “Logos” 
presented each year in the First Uni- 
versalist Church. Of this performance, 
the local press said: 

“This traditional Christmas presenta- 
tion is offered to all the community. It 
is presented reverently and impressively, 
without secretarian significance, so that 
each person attending may create his 
own interpretation of the story of the 
birth of Jesus. 

“For an hour and a half the perform- 
ers enact their prescribed roles with not 
a word being spoken. Soft music of the 
organ, voices in song, and a constant 
interplay of light and color add to the 
setting.” 

On January 27, Mr. Gibbons, who 
combines a sound critical knowledge of 
American poetry with a dramatic flair 
for reading, spoke before the city Fed- 
erated Women’s clubs on the work of 
Stephen Vincent Benet. He illustrated 
his address on the genius of this great 
American poet by reading several of 
Benet’s poems. 

The Wausau church gave a reception 
to Dr. Robert Cummins, General Su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America, Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 3. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP TO 
MEET AT SENEXET, APRIL 14-17 


The Idlewild Fellowship of Universal- 
ist Ministers will meet at the Retreat 
House, Senexet, Connecticut, April 14 
through 17. An excellent program is 
planned. Included among those who 
will take part in the program are Dr. 
Harmon Rockwell Potter, and A. Ed- 
win Grimes, General Field Worker of 
the Universalist Church. Reservations 
should be sent in early to the Rey. Al- 
bert F. Harkins, Secretary-Treasurer, 
A deposit of five dollars is required with 
reservation. Total cost for lodging and 
meals will be fifteen dollars. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 

At a meeting held February 20, 1947, 
the following were elected to serve as 
A.U.W. officers for 1947-48: Mrs. E. G. 
Lindholm, president; Mrs. K. C. Beck, 
vice-president; Mrs. Art Lynn, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Vail McKee, treasurer; Mrs. 
W. W. Tamplin, corresponding secretary. 
Both Mrs. Beck and Mrs. Lindholm 
have served as president in years past, 
and Mrs. Lynn was re-elected to the post 
of secretary. Mrs. Tamplin and Mrs. 
McKee serve on the board of officers for 
the first time. 


NEW OIL BURNER 
AT MELROSE 

A new group, the Mar-co Club 
(young married couples), is a fine addi- 
tion to Melrose church life. Its two-fold 
purpose, the pleasure of sociability and 
financial assistance to the church, is 
working out successfully. 

Early in the season, our men’s organ- 
ization, The Comrades, installed an oil 
burner, a most practical and welcome 
oift. 

The Girl Friends recently brought 
out a gratifying attendance and real- 
ized a goodly sum from their fine per- 
formance of “The Old Peabody Pew.” 

On Ash Wednesday, our Women’s As- 
sociation opened the Lenten season. A 
speaker was followed by the service, as 
prepared for Dedication Day, through- 
out the denomination. 

Lenten Services, with guest ministers, 
are announced for the four Wednesday 
evenings of March. The Melrose Good- 
Friday union service, will be held in our 
church. 


CARIBOU LIBERALS AND 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 
WORSHIP TOGETHER 


On Sunday, January 12, members of 
the Caribou, Maine, Universalist 
Church and members of the local Jew- 
ish Community met together for wor- 
ship and to hear a sermon by Rabbi 
Isadore David Passow, executive secre- 
tary of the New England Zionist Emer- 
gency Council. The Rabbi spoke of the 
desperate need of a national homeland 
for Jews in Palestine. Members of the 
Jewish community entertained Rabbi 
Passow and the Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Kellison following the service. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone conducted 
services of worship and preached in the 
First Universalist Church, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts March 2 and 9. On Wed- 
nesday evening, March 11, Dr. Lalone 
was the speaker at a union Lenten Serv- 
ice at South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
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RESTORATION, PHILADELPHIA, 
RAISING BUILDING FUND 
FOR EXPANSION 


The one hundred twenty-seventh year 
of The Universalist Church of the Res- 
toration began with the annual meeting 
on February 11. The financial achieve- 
ments of the past year as reported, are 
notable. Though considerable sums were 
spent upon equipment and improve- 
ments during the year, there was a bal- 
ance of more than two hundred dollars 
in the ‘treasury with all bills paid. 
More than one thousand dollars has 
been raised toward the purchase of a 
new organ. Due in large part to the 
generosity of two members, one-third of 
the goal of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars for building expansion was reached 
during the year. 

Reports were heard from the many 
organizations of the Church, including 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s Guild, 
Choir, Youth Fellowship and Church 
School, and all were realistic and hope- 
ful. 

In his report, the minister stated that 
objectives set up last Fall have been in 
large part achieved or worked toward. 
They include secretarial assistance for 
the minister, more all-parish meetings 
and activities, the formation of an Ush- 
ers Association, a course in Universal- 
ism, and greater attendance at church 
services. The increase in average at- 
tendance has been noticeable since last 
October. The minister suggested more 
objectives to be added which include 
plans for a forum or other series of 
educational meetings to be held regularly 
in the winter and spring of 1948, an 
adult class in the Church School, the 
organization of young adults, the con- 
tinuous planning for physical expansion. 


MURRAY GROVE PLANS 
INSTITUTE, AUGUST 9-16 


The good ship Hand-in-Hand is being 
readied for its annual summer cruise at 
Murray Grove. Thanks to the planning 
and work of the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion, accommodations this year will be 
better than ever. What better place 
could any Universalist find than at this, 
the Birthplace of the Universalist 
Church in America? Surely no finer 
company will be found than among the 
Murray Mates. Here it is that the 
spirit of the past mspires present day 
Universalists to carry on the work so 
well begun. Every Universalist, youth 
and adult, minister and layman, should 
become better acquainted with this his- 
toric spot and this year is the year to 
do it. 

The officers for this year’s cruise have 
been selected to provide a well-balanced 
group of courses for every person who 
has any part in the work of his local 
church. A. Edwin Grimes, General 
field Worker of the Universalist Church 
of America and Dean of the 1946 Insti- 
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tute, will once again be present to act 
as Captain. Associated with him will 
be Alice Harrison, Field Worker for the 
General Sunday School Association, 
Mrs. Lyman Achenbach of Towanda, 
Pa., and Ida Folsom, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of Universalist 
Women. Courses are planned for youth, 
church school workers, leaders of church 
women’s organizations, and church offi- 
cials. In addition to the regular courses, 
there will be special evening programs 
of interest to all, recreation under the 
capable leadership of Rev. Lyman Ach- 
enbach (of Paw Paw Patch fame), the 
never-to-be-forgotten moonlight sail on 
Barnegat Bay, daily swims in either 
fresh or salt water, and surf bathing. 

One new feature of this year’s plans 
is a special week-end cruise. Many un- 
able to attend a full week institute 
should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities such a program will provide. It 
is to be a Churchmanship Institute with 
such folk as Dr. Robert Cummins, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Su- 
perintendent of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, and others. It is 
hoped that many of our men who are 
members of Boards of Trustees and our 
ministers will be present for this special 
session. Dr. Cummins will be the 
preacher at the morning service on Sun- 
day, August 10. Rev. George H. Wood 
will act as Chaplain during the Institute. 

The dates for the Institute have been 
set for August 9 to 16, but now is the 
time to start making your plans to 
attend. Your minister can provide you 
with information regarding such schol- 
arships. A folder, describing the courses, 
leadership, cost and how to reach Mur- 
ray Grove, will be sent to all churches 
in the near future. For other informa- 
tion regarding either the week-end In- 
stitute or the Church Workers’ Institute, 
write A. Edwin Grimes, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

IsG. 


CAPE ANN LIBERALS SUPPORT 
EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Members of Universalist Churches on 
Cape Ann are going full speed ahead in 
their support of the Universalist Service 
Committee European Relief program. 

In January, women of the Village 
Church of Annisquam, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Keith Munson, wife of the 
minister, have collected and shipped to 
the warehouse eight hundred pounds of 
clothing. 

In February, the First Universalist 
Church of Rockport raised and sent to 
Headquarters fifty-six dollars for our 
relief work in addition to thirty-five 
dollars contributed earlier in the season. 

The Annisquam church observed Lay- 
man’s Sunday, January 19. The wor- 
ship service was conducted by Paul B. 
Kenyon. An all male choir under the 
direction of George A. Blanchard was a 


feature of the occasion. The address 
was given by John C, Garland. Mr. 
Garland spoke on the significance of 
the church to the community and made 
a plea for a one hundred per cent par- 
ticipation of the constituency im the 
program of the church. 

During the month of February, the 
Rey. and Mrs. Keith Munson are va- 
cationing in Florida. 


FEBRUARY ACTIVITIES OF 
LAWRENCE A.U.W. 


The Association of Universalist 
Women opened ‘the month’s activities 
with its Supper Meeting on Monday, 
February 3. Mrs. Francis Rodericks 
conducted the business meeting. The 
entertainment consisted of two one-act 
plays, “Consolation,” and “Write Me a 
Love Scene,” by the Lawrence Tributary 
Players. Supper was served by Mrs. 
Edward Southwick, chairman, Mrs. 
Raymond Cnossen, Priscilla Dame, Mrs. 
Martin Hill, Mrs. Hurley, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Rogers, Mrs. Arthur MacKay, 
Mrs. Fred Schonland and Mabel Cheney. 


The afternoon meeting was held Ash 
Wednesday at 2:30 o'clock. Mabel 
Cheney led the worship service, and gave 
a review of the study books on India. 
Supper was served at 6:15 by Mrs. 
Howard Roope, Mrs. Henry Taylor, 


Mrs. Dinnis Widdop, Edith Edge 
and Mrs. Robert Somerville. The first 
Lenten Service followed. This was 


conducted by Rev. Robert Barber. Dr. 
Roger Etz of Medford was the guest 
speaker. Ralph Turner furnished bari- 
tone solos, and Mrs. Grace Holgate was 
accompanist. 


UNITED ARTISTS BUY 
SCENARIO RIGHTS 
“THE WALL BETWEEN” 


United Artists, Hollywood, California, 
have bought an option on the scenario 
rights to the novel The Wall Between 
and engaged the author Elsie Oakes 


Barber to work on the scenario for five | 
Mrs. Barber has gone to Holly- | 


weeks. 
wood where she will be at work until 
Easter. 

Iniberty Magazine has purchased the 
condensation rights for The Wall Be- 
tween and will bring out an abridged 
edition in March or April. 


LENT AT SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


A Series of Book Reviews is a feature 
of the Lenten Program of the Betts 
Memorial Universalist church, Syracuse, 


New York, on Wednesday evenings in - 


Lent. February 19—“On Being Fit to 
Live With” Dr. Fred C, Leining; Feb- 
ruary 26—“Thieves in the Night” Rabbi 


Irwin I. Hyman; March 5—“The Bul 


wark” Mrs. C. Fred Betts; March 12— 
“The Wall Between” Mrs. Hope Rea- 


mon; March 19—“Our Roving Bible” 


Prof. Dwight M. Beck; March 26— 


“Barabbas” Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


INSTALLATION 
WILLIAM G. SCHNEIDER was in- 


stalled as minister of our Universalist 
Church at Waterloo, Iowa, on Wednes- 
lay evening, February 5, with Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent of Universalist Churches delivering 
the occasional address. Bad road condi- 
tions prevented the attendance of 
several who were to participate but 
satisfactory . adjustments were made 
when this word was received. A large 
congregation was present and _ special 
music was presented by the choir and 
by a quartette composed of Juanita, 
Nola and Glenita Dale and Marjorie 
Schneider, daughter of the minister. 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, minister- 
emeritus of the Webster City, Iowa, Uni- 
versalist Church, presided and offered the 
pastoral prayer. Dr. Cummins’ address 
shallenged the congregation and all Uni- 
versalists to seek and to make known 
the vital implications of our faith, set- 
ting deeds before creeds in a visible and 
practical expression of religion. 

Frank Megow, president of the Board 
of Trustees conducted the service of in- 
stallation as minister and pledged the 
congregation to support Mr. Schneider. 
In the absence of the Reverend William 
Cc. Abbe, minister of the Webster City 
Universalist Church, Dr. Jones gave the 
sharge to the congregation. Dr. Carl 
H. Olson, minister of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Universalist Church and 
secretary of the Minnesota Universalist 
Convention, offered the greetings of 
chose groups and delivered the charge 
0 the minister. In this action, it was 
recalled that Dr. Olson had shared in 
che ordination of Mr. Schneider more 
han ten years ago in Ohio. 

Mrs. Charles Kammerdiner, secretary 
y9f the Iowa Universalist Convention, 
‘epresented the president, the Honorable 
[. R. Amsden, in presenting the greet- 
ngs of that body to the minister and 
ongregation. The Reverend Charles 
lacobs, minister of the First Congrega- 
ional Church of Waterloo, welcomed 
Vir. Schneider in behalf of the Waterloo 
Ministerial Association. The Reverend 
Tarle A. Munger, retired pastor of Ply- 
nouth Congregational Church of Water- 
o0, and Rabbi S. H. Epstein of the 
sons of Jacob also gave brief addresses 
if welcome. The Reverend William G. 
jchneider pronounced the Benediction. 

Following the service, an informal re- 
eption was held in the social rooms of 
he church building, when Mr. and Mrs. 
ichneider received the greetings of their 
arishioners and guests of the parish. 


C.i..0: 


Marjorie Cooper .has just accepted 
e position of Executive Secretary of 
he Camp Fire Girls of Chicago. Miss 
Yooper grew up in St. Paul’s church in 
Shicago, where she was active in the 
‘hurch School and the Y.P.C.U. 


Tarch 15, 1947 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Radio Series Number Three 
WMEX 
1510 ke 
Monday Evenings at 8:15 o’clock 
* 

Universalist Pioneers 
‘Builders of Democratic Faith 


March 38—Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 
Boston 


10—Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, 


Fitchburg 

17—Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose, 
Lynn 

24—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
Boston 


31—Prof. Alfred S. Cole, 
Tufts College. 
* 
Sponsored by the Universalist Club 
of Boston, Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention. 


“Ten— Den 


COURSES IN 
AMERICAN THOUGHT 


A new professorship has been created 
in the Duke Divinity School on the 
field of American Religious Thought. 
Professor H. Shelton Smith, who for the 
past fifteen years has taught new courses 
in American thought, is now giving his 
full time and attention to this vital sub- 
ject. 

A few theological schools have offered 
courses in American Church History but 
Duke is a pioneer in establishing a full 
time chair in American Religious 
Thought. 

The religious and ethical phase of 
American culture has been seriously 
neglected by most 20th century his- 
torians. Perhaps this oversight has been 
in some measure due to general ignor- 
ance of this area of human interest. 
It is, however, in no small degree the 
result of a theory which gives partic- 
ular emphasis to the economic view of 
history and which underestimated the 
significance of moral and religious values 
in the growth of American civilization. 
In any event, the religious and ethical 
growth of our nation has received only 
superficial consideration in the study of 
indigenous movements in the United 
States. 


ON HIS OWN INITIATIVE 


From Woodsville, N. H. comes this 
word from Rev. Milton E. Muder about 
one boy’s part in the American Friend- 
ship Program: “A small part of the 
total amount was raised by offerings 
taken in church school and the adult 
congregation on February 9, Race Rela- 
tions Sunday. Weather was bad here, 
hence offerings were not so large on 
account of small. attendance. The 


larger amount was collected by one of 
our church school boys, Donald Brill, 
age thirteen. The story of Jordan 
Neighborhood House and its need was 
told in the school on the previous Sun- 
day, and the labels for the jars were 
distributed. Donald took his label, 
wrapped it around a jar, and went from 
house to house among neighbors and 
friends, telling them about the needs of 
Negro children in Suffolk, Virginia, until 
he had collecsted twenty-three dollars 
and twenty-five cents in his jar. Most 
of the amount was collected one cold 
wet night after school when Donald did 
not get home until long after his supper 
time. He had walked through heavy 
rain for several miles. (He suffered no 
ill effects.) ” 

Stories like this show that boys and 
girls are taking Universalism seriously. 


THE ATTLEBORO 
WOODS ENTERTAIN 


Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood of Mur- 
ray Universalist church, Attleboro, 
Mass,. have entertained informally at a 
series of Sunday evening at-homes at 
the parsonage, otherwise called The 
Manse and “Wood’s Hole,” since 1947. 

Interesting discussions have been 
held and the lady of the parsonage has 
served coffee and sandwiches for greater 
sociability. The last-at-home in this 
series is threatened for March 16th. 

These informal Sunday evening 
events have given Mrs. Wood, a mother 
of three young daughters, an oppor- 
tunity to meet members of the parish. 
Members of the parish have been given 
the opportunity of seeing their minister 
and his family in the home setting. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
LENTEN SERVICES 


The Tufts College committee on 
chapel speakers, with the co-operation 
of undergraduate religious organizations, 
has arranged a series of vesper services 
for each Thursday afternon during Lent. 
The services, held in Crane Chapel, 
start at 4:30 at the close of the last 
afternoon class. 

The Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., 
superintendent of Universalist Churches 
in Massachusetts, preached at the 
service, March 6, while succeeding 
speakers will be the Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; Prof. Stanley Martin 
of the Boston University School of 
Theology, and Rabbi Albert A. Gold- 
man of Temple Israel, Boston. The 
final meeting before Easter, on April 3, 
will be a service of communion, con- 
ducted by Dean John H. Ratcliff and 
other members of the faculty of the 
Tufts School of Religion. 

The Congregational Club, Hillel 
Foundation, Phillips Brooks Club, Unity 
Club and the Wesley Club are the stu- 
dent religious groups co-operating. 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EvuGcene Garrett BewxKers 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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WANTED 


of St. Lawrence Uni- 
j photograph of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Mitchell Pattee, member of the Class 
Address 
Ellsworth, St. Lawrence Uni- 
Canton, New York. 


For the Museum 
versity, 


of ‘61 of the Theological School. 
Richard C, 
versity, 


WANTED 


For permanent preservation in the St. Law- 
rence University Museum memorabilia concern- 
ing Clinton Liberal Institute, including photo- 
graphs of faculty, students, buildings, either 
at Clinton or Fort Plain, catalogues, letters, 
etc. Especially desired is a Clinton Liberal 
Institute diploma. Address 

Richard C. Ellsworth 

St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, New York. 
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Obituaries 


FRANK L. BRYANT 

Frank L. Bryant, 80, former teacher of 
physics and physiography at Erasmus Hall 
High School, who for the last thirty-eight 
years had conducted the Quinibeck Summer 
Camp for Girls at Ely, Vt., died February 
25 of a coronary thrombosis in Brooklyn 
Hospital. 

Since 1918 he had been chairman of the 
board of trustees of All Souls Universalist 


Church, Ocean and Ditmas Avenues, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Bryant was born in Columbus, N. Y., 


and was graduated from the Clinton Liberal 
Institute, Clinton, N. Y., and in 1891 re- 
ceived his B. S. degree from St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. He began his 
teaching career in New Berlin, N. Y., and in 
1898, came to Brooklyn, where he became 
a member of the faculty of Erasmus Hall, 


under the principalship of Dr. Walter B. 
Gunnison. He retired about twenty-five 
years ago. 


Soon after coming to Brooklyn he built 
a home, one of the first in the Ditmas Park 
section, and became a member of All Souls 
Church, in which he had been active since. 

At one time he was president of the earth- 
science section of the New York State Teach- 
and in 1908 managed the 

exhibit at the Flatbush 


ers Association, 
Dutch Museum 
Dutch Festival. 

For many years Mr. Bryant had been on 
the Council of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences and had long been a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Club of Brooklyn. He 
was also chairman of the reception commit- 
tee of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, his 
office being to introduce distinguished visi- 
tors. 

He was a pioneer in establishing summer 
camps for girls and at one time was presi- 
dent of the Camp Directors Associations of 
America. Only last Saturday afternoon he 
served as toastmaster at the annual reunion 
of Camp Quinibeck at the Hotel Rooseyelt, 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Bryant had traveled extensively and 
made a hobby of photography and astron- 
He was the author of the textbook, 
for Beginners,” still 


omy. 
“New 


used extensively 


Physiography 
in high schools. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Lena 
Frances Brown, a Berlin, 
N. Y., and a daughter, Mrs. Richard Howell 
of Bethelehem, Pa. 


THOMAS EDWIN DOTTER 


Thomas Edwin Dotter, born on a 
July 14, 1866, died 
Missouri, July 6, 
graduate of Lombard 

several Universalist 
1898 when he entered the 
business. He editor and 
publisher of the Sullivan Sentinel, later the 
Sullivan News, until his retirement in 1940. 


ADELINE McCAMON WOODCOCK 

Mrs. Adeline McCamon Woodcock died 
at her home in Central Square, New York, 
January 23, 1947. She 


native of New 


farm 
near Elmont, Missouri, 
at his home in Sullivan, 
1945. Mr. Dotter a 
College, 1890, 
churches until 


publishing 


served 


was 


was seventy-two 


im -i STAINED See 
WINDOW 


URN TENGMORG ASsod 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


" BOSTON & MASS: 


years of age. Until late in 1946, Mrs. Wood- 
cock was an active and loyal worker in the 


Central Square Universalist Church. She 
served as Parish Clerk, and as Sunday 


Memorial services were held 
evening, January 26, with the pas- 


Wiliam J. Metz officiating. 


School worker. 
Sunday 
tor, the Rey. 


PERSONAL 

The Rev. George H. Wood has deliv- 
ered his lecture “Sojourn in Sasebo, 
Japan,” 
objects, recently before united Church 


the New 


women’s groups in Haven, 
Conn. and Attleboro, Mass. churches. 
Other engagements, all in Conn., in- 


clude St. Margaret’s School of Water- 
bury, Hartford Zonta, and the Women’s 
City Club of Norwalk. Mr. 
recently been elected President of the 
Meriden Humane Society and Univer- 
salist reresentative to the Conn. Council | 
of Churches. 


The 


By E. Stanley Jones 
* 


For those who want to know 
and follow the Christian Life 


* 


In daily readings, under weekly 
themes, Dr. Jones unfolds the means 
by which to put one’s feet upon the 
way. It is a tonic for weary souls, 
something which gives help and 
guidance, and comes to grips with 
all that makes life difficult. Itanswers 
completely and simply the need of 
those who strive for a religion of 
physical and spiritual health and 
poise. Dr. Jones has accomplished 
his purpose of pouring a life mes- 
sage into one small volume. $1 


Also By Dr. Jones 
ABUNDANT LIVING $1 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


illustrated with slides and art | 


Wood has | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADDED TO THE HONOR ROLL 
OF CHURCHES THAT HAVE 
RAISED SALARIES 


Central Square, New York; Concord, 
New Hampshire; Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts; Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Individual And 
His Religion 


Mar. 17—Origins of the Religious Quest. 


Mar. 24—The Religion of Youth. Mar. 31 
—The Religion of Maturity. Apr. 7— 
Conscience and Mental Health. Apr. 14 
—Content and Doubt, Apr. 2i—Intent 
and Faith. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


_ Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
GANTONEN: Y. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


March 15, 1947 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Approved the action of 
setts Fellowship Committee in 
the right to administer the 
ordinances to Frederick L. 
licentiate, February 20, 1947. 
Esruer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rey. Philip R. Giles, accepted by letter 
from the Central Fellowship Committee by 
the New Hampshire Fellowship Committee. 

Rey. Myles D. Blanchard, removed from 
fellowship on leaving denomination. 

Rey. Joseph L. Sullivan, granted full fel- 
lowship, followimg one-year license, as of 
January 15, 1947. 


Puaiuie R. Gites, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Letter to Jowa Convention 
issued to Rev. William G. Schneider. 
Sranrtey C. Srarn, Secretary 


MARCH MEETING UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


the Massachu- 
renewing 
Christian 
Harrison, a 


of transfer 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, at 


eleven o'clock, March 21, for its regular 
meeting. 

Following the business meeting, there will 
be a talk on, “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 

Luncheon reservations should be made on 
or before March 17 by calling Mrs. Dumas, 
Commonwealth 0240. “Roll Call,” will fol- 
low luncheon. 

Annis L. Rusnworru, Secretary 


Crackling 


Over a cup of tea the two charladies 
were discussing the persons they “did 
hones 

“Then there’s Mrs. ’Arris,” said the 
one in the purple jumper. “My dear, 
’er floors—you’d never believe! When 
I first started to work for ’er they was 
awful!” 

She took a sip of tea and wiped her 
mouth on a purple sleeve. 

“Now,” she went on proudly, “after 
I’ve been polishin’ ’em, three of ’er lady 
friends ’as broke their legs.” 


The pastor (driving to church, to 
passer-by): “Where are you going, 
John?” 

John: “To church in the next parish.” 

Pastor: “I don’t like that. What 
would you say if your sheep strayed to 
someone else’s property?” 

John: “Well, s’far as that goes, I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ if the pasturage 
was better.” 


Attorney (after cross-examination) : 
“IT hope I haven’t troubled you with all 
these questions?” 

Lady on Stand: “Not at all; I have a 
small boy of six at home.” 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


® 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 


in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 


Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 


cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


ALMOST TO THE TOP! HELP WANTED! 


THE JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD FUND 
$100,000 

FOR THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF 

THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


The Three R’s of a Great Movement 


II. RESPONSES 


Universalist people, recognizing the in- 
dispensability of the School, have given with 
sacrificial spirit and high enthusiasm. 

Approximate number of contributors: 1800. 

Givers from twenty-six states, District of 
Columbia, Canada, England, and Scotland. 

Smallest contribution, 8 cents. Largest 
contribution, $6,000. 

Receipts at end of first six months, $50,000. 
At end of first twelve months, $69,000. At 
end of first eighteen months. $90,000. 

Approximate amount of the above for 
memorial gifts, $26,000. 

Number of defaults on pledges, none. 


I. REASONS 


The Trustees have voted to raise 
$100,000 of additional endowment be- 
cause of 

(a) Reduction of income from funds. 

(b) Important increase in expenses. 

(c) Largest student body in history 

of School. 

(d) Unwillingness to further reduce 

salaries already too low. 

(e) Determination to maintain full 

efficiency. 
Good reasons? Reasons enough? Every- 
body says so! 


II. REQUESTS 


Help us to finish quickly the task at hand! Give generously! Give now! 
We ask for contributions from the following sources: 

(a) People who have not yet given. 

(b) People who have already given. 


.(c) Parishes, as such. 

(d) Auxiliary societies. 

(e) Anyone else who believes that the Universalist Church has a mission and de- 
sires to have it fulfilled. 

Note, please, that second gifts will not be declined or resented. 

Fill out the form below and mail today. 


Help Wanted! Male Help Wanted! Female Help Wanted! 


FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY! 


In testimony of my appreciation of our need for strong Theological Schools of our Faith, I agree 
to contribute to the John Murray Atwood Fund, the sum of $.......... 


Payable herewith $).7 5 feces eee Payable*on? 25. cae eee 1947032 aes 
Rayable: ons tess od esen ee 1947. 38 Sires van ore Payable: on. ....: 4.00 eee 24.5 
Address 


ey 


510 0 6 OC GRRE OR ROME nS OES Woo Sin a dultearaldg. OS Om : Signed - | s.0ckj03.0 cos 6 ee ee eee 
Mail to: Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 1010 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


